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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


St. Petersburgh: a Journal of Travels to and 
from that Capital, through Flanders, the 
Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, Russia, Poland, 
Silesia, Saxony, the Confederated States of 
Germany, and France. By A. B. Granville, 
M.D. F.R.S., &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1828. H. Colburn. 

Travels in Russia, - fe By. W. Rae Wil- 
son, Esq. F.S.A., Author of Travels in 
Egypt, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8va. London, 1828. 
Longman and Co. : 

Tue first of these works js not yet, we believe, 
in-the hands of the public generally ; the last has 
been before it for several months : and we are) 
induced to place them together, in order to kill 
the two birds with one stone. Not indeed 
that we mean to kill them at. all; but as they 
belong to the same nest, it will save both us 
and our readers some trouble to look at them 
in juxta-position, as far as they fly in company, 
and only to separate them where they separate 
from each other. ; 

Both begin by being dedicated, with per- 
mission, to the King: Dr. Granville’s is a 
simple inscription, but Mr. Wilson takes the 
earliest occasion to be opiniative, and accord- 
ingly he tells his Majesty, ‘* I-will abstain from 
employing phrases that have been applied so 
often and so indiscriminately as to lose all 
meaning, and confine myself to observing, that, 
colossal as the power of Russia is, she offers 
little at present to excite the envy of Great 
Britain.” He farther gives his Majesty the 
Satisfactory assurance, that ‘‘‘the sovereign, 
also, of a free and generous people may con- 
template without jealousy the power of an 
autocrat, however boundless;” and on this 
ground the author builds his hope that any 
compliments he may pay to the Russian Czars 
will not be taken amiss ! ! ies 

From the parallel between the dedications, a 
correct idea may be formed of the difference 
between these two publications throughout. 
Dr. Granville’s is indeed largély swollen from 
extraneous sources, while Mr. Wilson’s is 
swollen by the record of his own minute and 
trivial remarks: but where the former has 
borrowed and compiled, he has done it skil- 
fully, so as to make a good whole ; whereas 
the latter has really produced one of the worst 
written and trite compositions, from actual ob- 
servation, that it has ever been our task to 
wade through, not even excepting his own 
former works. We think it would have been 
better if Dr. G. had published less, and we are 
convinced it would have been better if Mr. W. 
had not published at all. But he is an in- 
veterate traveller, and an earnest book-maker ; 
and to present his volumes to crowned heads 
throughout the world, and see announcements 
of this feat, together with extracts, in the news- 
papers, appears to be the harmless swmmum 
bonum of his harmless existence. 

In his preface Dr. G. states, among other 
reasons for publishing, * a wish to prove, 


nearly four months, he was not altogether idle 
during that period: of which two volumes, 
of above thirteen hundred closely-printed pages, 
may, in our opinion, be received as more than 
conclusive evidence. The worthy doctor also 
assigns a desire to “‘ occupy his time in as 
profitable a manner as he could,” page iv; 
which may also be admitted, if it be true, as 
we hear it is, that his liberal publisher has 
paid a very large sum for these volumes. But 
still, though we notice these things in a tone 
approaching to irony, we must acknowle 
that the Doctor has succeeded in fulfilling the 
objects which he proposed to himself, and 
which are thus stated : 

“ The author begs that his work may be 

received for what he intends ita minute, 
and, he hopes, a tolerably. accurate account of 
the actual state of the imperial residence of 
Russia ; embracing every subject which is 
likely to be of service to a traveller’ visiting 
that capital, where he will find no cicerone, 
or modern printed description of the city, to 
guide him. To this, he has added as much 
collateral information as he was able to bring 
together touching other countries through 
which he travelled, on his way to and from 
St. Petersburgh ; occasionally making use, for 
that purpose, of materials which he had col- 
lected in the course of former excursions. If 
the author adds, in conclusion, that he has en- 
deavoured, by the introduction of a variety of 
subjects, to make his book less dry than a mere 
livre des postes, by the help of descriptions, 
anecdotes, and personal narrative, he trusts that 
his readers will find no reason to censure the 
attempt.” 
We have but one fault to find with this 
avowal. Dr. G. ougkt, in candour, to have said, 
that not only his‘own former excursions, but also 
the journals of preceding travellers, had contri- 
buted much of the materials for all those parts 
of his narrative which do not treat. of Peters- 
burgh. It is at tl. t city, indeed, that he be- 
comes most original, and at the same time 
most instructive and entertaining : the previous 
travels being, of necessity, repetitions of what 
has been said by other writers. But, as these 
volumes are not yet in circulation, we shall 
abstain from any critical strictures: nor shall 
we be induced to take the previous route from 
London to Petersburgh. At present we prefer 
jumping at once to the Russian capital, and 
amusing our readers with some of the most 
personal, novel, and popular descriptions fur- 
nished of that place. Being in the house and 
company of Count Woronzow, Dr. Granville 
enjoyed opportunities of seeing the best soci- 
ety; and he says: 

*¢ T would appeal to the young noblemen and 
others who accompanied the two or three last 
embassies -extraordinary to St. Petersburgh, 
whether they were not highly pleased, as well 
as surprised, at the state of society they found 
in that city; whether they did not, in fact, think 
that, in many respects, the intercourse of the 
noble, the gay, and the rich, in St. Petersburgh, 





that, although he left his ordinary business for 


PRICE 8d. 


perhaps, wanting in capitals that boast of a 
higher degree of civilisation. With respect to 
the fair sex,” he agrees with Ancelot in esti- 
mating them far higher than has hitherto been 
done for mental attainments. ‘“* Foreigners 
(he continues) are not agreed on the subject 
of female beauty at St. Petersburgh. In ge- 
neral, it may be said, that the ladies are not so 
strikingly handsome as in England ; but to this 
assertion there are a great many exceptions.— 
A very good opportunity of seeing the several 
characters of female beauty occurs whenever 
they are assembled togethér at a soirée, or ré~ 
union, at the houses of people of rank. These 
soirées take place frequently in ‘St. Peters. 
burgh, without any written invitation or cards, 
but simply by reciprocal verbal communica. 
tions among the friends and acknowledged 
visitors of the party at whose house they are to 
be held. These réunions differ from both the 
conversazione and the fétes privées. I shall 
give a sketch of one of the former only, which 
may be assumed as pretty nearly the model of 
all of them. Madame de S——, mother.in. 
law to an old acquaintance of mine, Count de 
B » who had resided as: Russian : com. 
missioner at St. Helena during Buonaparte’s 
confinement in that island, introduced me to 
General and Madame*Bus  P— ;° the former 
of whom had once ‘been minister from Russia 
at Rio Janeiro, and had been twice in Eng- 
land; of the. manner and language of which 
country he was so passionately fond, as to have 
acquired the surname of Anglomane. ‘The 
people began to assemble at ten o’clock, and in 
about an hour’s time the principal rooms were 
crowded, but not to suffocation. On the ar. 
rival of our carriage, the private street-door 
was opened by two Swiss in their gala-liveries, 
and several more gigantic footmen in blue 
liveries, with broad silver lace séattered all 
over them, lined the hall and stairs up to the 
landing of the principal floor, where six valets. 
de-pied, in the plain dress of smart English 
grooms of the chamber, and powdered; intro. 
duced the party as they arrived, announcing 
them, not with the stentorian voice which re. 
sounds t h the halls: of Grosvenor Square, 
and causes the proud hearts of some of the 
visitors to dilate, while it makes the minor im- 
portance of others shrink into insignificance ; 
but privately to the hospitable hosts of the 
mansion. The suite of apartments into which 
we were ushered, though not large, were strik.« 
ing, from the richness of -their decorations. 
Paintings hung in every room, some of them of 
great value. The tables were groaning under 
their rich ornaments, and that common append. 








‘jage to all- the fine houses in St. Petersburgh, 


mirrors of excessive dimensions, reflected a 
hundred times, by their relative position, the 
company and the decorations, over which was 
thrown a blaze of light from innumerable wax 
tapers in every part. The last room of the 
suite. was, as usual, the state bed-chamber. 
A'rich screen was placed before the bed. The 
floors were parquetés, and without carpet. We 





is distinguished by a je ne scais quoi, which is, 





were severally presented to the daughter of 
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ost, the Princess “G—, justly 
considered a very handsome lady. I conversed 
a great deal. with the general, who speaks 


English fuently, and who, @ fur ¢f a mesure, | and 


28 company came in, was kind enough to 


derstood from competent judges. one the 
corps diplomatique, amongst whom I recog- 
nised M. Disbrowe, who with his amiable lady 
enjoyed a well-deserved popularity at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, were present on this occasion. It 
would be impossible to single out those 

the fair sex who seemed to attract most atten- 
tion; .but it is also just to remark, that this 
brilliant, assembly offered more that. one speci- 
men of Russian female beauty. “ * 

We, had, some eytg music in the first 
instance, when soirée changed into a re- 
gular bell, by. which time it was pretty nearly 

to 


n 


impossible to move, threugh any of the rooms, 
even those in which the most grave of the 
eompany were assembled around card tables. 
Now I presume that. a ball in St. Petersburgh 


must be something like.a ball any where else, 
exeept that;some other national dance, besides 
those avant deux, et dos-a-dos, is likely 
be young people ; and so it 
at, the ball of General P_—, 
which I, found,, on inquiry, te resemble in tote 
iven. by any other family of rank in 
capital, and may therefore be taken as a 
specimen. of the whole. My rience on this 
head is very limited., I think I attended ano- 
ther on a much r seale, and in a mansion 
three times the size; but the performances 
were the same une spirit, the dances, po 
understanding between partners, one and the 
i "rhe, frat dance which I saw, I 
believe they told me was. called 7a promenade, 
and a very convenient mode of opening a ball it 
is. It.seems that any gentleman may propose 
to a lady-te take a tour with him ; and I found 
the chaperons however grave 
and matronly, were i in this prelude. 
The promenade takes place first through all the 
suite of rooms, ina sort of sauntering proces. 
sion, and next round the ball-room; after 
which, the ladies take their seat, and there is 
end of it. Waltzes began soon after, and 
the affair was far otherwise animated. 
ies are invited without previous intro- 
go round but once with 
same cavalier, and have no sooner taken 
seats, than:another suitor presents him- 
‘or the honour. This whirling of 
persons and brains round a large room must 
make the young ladies tolerably giddy, and lasts 
rather too . French contre-danses were 
next introduced in divided sets, and much in 
the same way, I presume, as they are ar 
and danced in King Street ; and here the ladies 
had an opportunity of displaying their savoir 


z 


nH it 


ginable. But, from my heart, I pitied the 
gentlemen: in my life, I never saw any thing 
so lack.a-daisical. True, it is the fashion for 
the cavalier not to lift himself a hair’s-breadth 
from the as he struts through the mazes! 
ne Anglaise and the chassex, croises ; 
but surely nothing can appear more pitiable 


pres. 2 dameels and tight-laced exqui- 
sites. Such things, I presume, take place in 
St. Petersburgh, because they are known to 
exist in every other capital in Europe; and i 
believe that fashionable: never require a 


People 
stronger reason for their ‘ sayings and doings.’ 





I shall not attempt to describe the maszurka, 
a danee which followed next, and which ac- 
knowledges a Polish origin. It is both pretty 
i :. marching, waltzing, and strik- 

ing of the feet against the pavement, are its 
three, leading features, and the wildness of the 
musical aceompaniment.is very singular. Re- 
freshments ,.were most g eniny Clem inyo 
Indeed ; they may. be said to have showered in 
at ‘every, minute. . Ices, of all sorts and shapes, 
confitures, and exotic fruits, were 
constantly ‘to be, met with in every one of the 
rooms, breught,.in by the six or eight grooms 
of the chamber re. mentioned, who tried 
to penetrate through the multitude of deco- 
rated visitors with ag little fracas as possible. 
How, the thing ended, I know not; for I took 


*} advantage of Count de B--— and his bride’s 


offer to take me home at half-past one o’clock 
in the morning, when the bustle was at its 
maximum, and was glad to find myself once 
more installed in my quiet chamber.” 

In describing a Russian nobleman’s house, 
Dr. G, observes : — 

‘* At the top of the great staircase is an ante- 
room, in which there are always a great many 
servants; for these invariably follow their 
master.or mistress, up stairs to receive cloaks, 
wrappings, furs, shoes, galoshes, flannel boots, 
and douillettes, which are cast off in this ante. 
room, and never before. While I am on the 


lies, I may just ebserye, that although the 
practice is said to have been in a measure modi. 
fied since 1812, still the number of them is 
really astonishing ;.the more so, as there is in 
faet no occupation for the tenth part of them, 
particularly in families that are evidently in 
straitened circumstances. ‘I have seen re- 
peatedly,’ said a Russian officer to me, occu. 

ing a distinguished.situation at St. Peters. 
burgh, ‘in the house of noblemen, or persons 
high in offive, six, eight, and ten servants, in 
different costumes, waiting in an ante-room, 
doing positively nothing, and these formed but 
a small part of the establishment. For in a 
great house, not only there are, as I dare say 
there are in the houses of the great in England, 
an intendant, a maitre d’hotel, several. grooms 
of the chamber, the lady’s footman and foot- 
boys, and the gentleman’s valet and footmen, 
but: also the sommelier, the chasseur, the 
Schweiss, the .cowreurs, the frotiewrs, and 
porteurs of wood and water, those who light 
the stoves, the deornick, and again the cook, 
the marmitons, with .a;long; list of et ceteras, 
besides a whele string of ladies’ waiting-women, 
and a host of peasants about the yard, stable, 
eoach-house, and outer, offices, coachmen and 
under~coachmen, postilions, and outriders. 
But» what. is.worse, than this, is, that alland 
each of these, people, when once, established in 
a house, anultiply in an astonishing ratio ; 
firat,: because wives are braught in; next, be. 
cause children are born ; thirdly, because rela- 
tions are:admitted ; and lastly, because friends 
will be treated, and made to partake of the 
general . §* When I married,’ con- 
tinued my friend, ‘ I was determined that none 
but really necessary people.should remain in 
my household, and I cut down my list to forty 
of them; but, to my great surprise, three or 
four years afterwards, ;I discavered that they 
had nearly doubled. In every other country 
but im Russia, a nobleman would be satisfied 
with three, four, or five servants to wait at 
table; here, on the contrary, one is stationed 
behind each chair. Until very lately (and 
indeed in many ofthe principal provinces, and 
at the country-houses of the great, the practice 











subject of servants in the great Russian fami, 

















still, prevails), there, was a ant in every 
room, to receive orders, and one or two little 
boys, stationed at, dos ' 
rooms en-suide 3 ;and | performed the office 
that bells now. perform ;,. but. since the intro. 
duction of the latter convenience, the attend- 
ance of these messengers has been dis- 
pensed with. The Countess Orloff has so many 
servants and other persons in her suite at 
Moscow, that she is obliged to have an hos. 
pital purposely for them when they are ill. 
I believe they are seldom less than §00 in num. 
ber. But with all these regiments. of domes. 
tics, there is not a housemaid any where, either 
to make your bed or to dust your room, both 
operations being performed by men, than which 
nothing can be more odious in my sight.’ ‘To 
the truth. of the latter observation and con- 
clusion, I can. hear witness. It is the general 
practice, and. therefore useless to complain ; 
but, during the time of my remaining in St. 
Petersburgh, I neyer onee cast. my eye on that 
useful servant mentioned last by my Russian 

uaintance, ; n¢ be 

‘ I am_asshred, by persona upon whose 
judgment I can rely, that the splendour of 
the imperial court of St. Petersburgh on 
gala, days and fetes is superior to any thing 
in any other.cqurt in Europe, and is oftener 
displayed. The great fétes and ceremonies 
whieh took, place, shortly before our arrival 
at St, Pet gh, on the occasion of the 
christening of the Grand-duchess Catherine, 
daughter of the Grand-duke Michael, and of 
the Grand-duke Constantine the second son of 
the emperor, are said to have been of this 
description. We dined generally, and so did 
every body else I believe, at five o’clock. In 
one of the principal drawing-rooms there is a 
small table set out with a number of small 
dishes containing carved cold tongue, dried 
herrifgs, caviar, preserves, anchovies, thin 
slices of bread and cheese, with small bottles 
of liqueurs or brandy: most of the guests 
cae of some of these before dinner. On 
entering the dining-room, the table. decked 
out with a gilt or silver plateau of gréat value, 
in the centre, surrounded by vases of flowers, 
groups of fruit, and baskets of dry comfitures, 
excites the attention of the stranger. Around 
this the guests take their seats with that in. 
tujtive attention to distinction of rank, which 
geod breeding naturally imparts to in 
every country. It.is not true, however, (at 
Igast not, true in about twent the ‘first 
Russian houses in, St. Petersburgh, with which 
I was acquainted,) as both English and French 
writers have, even go late as last year, asserted, 
that the, dadies sit all on one side, that the 
guests of an inferior rank are all compelled to 
take the bottem of the table ; and, that only the 
yyorst fare, and. particular set of trash wines, 
are allow the latter. I never remarked 
any thing of the kind; and indeed there is 
no bettom of the table, sinee both the master 
and, mistress take their places in the centre, 
and are consequently equally distant from 
their guests at each end of it, where I often 
remarked persons of the first rank and cha- 
raeter, The Marchese Caraccioli, who was a 
great gourmand, and spent several years in 
England, as ambassador from Naples, used to 
observe, in reference to English cookery, 
‘ Tl y a en Angleterre soixante sectes reli- 
gieuses différentes, et une seule savee, le 
melted butter ! quel pays!’ Had the marquess 
been ambassador at St. Petersburgh instead, 
he would have been spared the trouble of such 
an antithesis. I doubt whether any other 
national cookery can boast'of a greater variety 
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of dishes or sauces than the Russian, and I 
feel convinced that Maitre Anonyme, the editor 
of the Almanach des Gow , will be con- 
sidered as not having done one half of his 
duty if he expires beforé"he has opened to 
the public the budget of Russian dishes. These 
are presented to the guests by the maitre 
d'hétel and his assistants, already carved at 
the side tables, and one after the other, with 
the pleasing attention of whispering into your 
ears the nomenclature of each dish. One 
comes. and another goes, and a servant follows 
with a decanter in each hand. The first 
commends to your attention a little vareniky ; 
the second, finding that you have already be- 
fore ‘you a dish of sichy, brings round the 
rastingay, or oblong pastry, to eat with it. 
He of the bottles then thinks it high time 
to remind you of such cordial’ beverages as 
Champagne, Burgandy, Lafitte, Pacharete, 
Vin du Commandeur, du Johatmisberg, de la 
Cométe, and so on, until ‘you, know not what 
choice to make. Mine’ was ‘the“easiest task 
on such oecasions, for T took ‘none, and I am 
the better for it: but the quantity of cham- 
pagne that I saw drank’ in St. Petersburgh 
actually astounded mie. I ‘feél confident that 
there must be another champagiie country 
somewhat nearer ta Russia ‘than the French 
champagne, to supply what’ 'is’attually con- 
sumed of that wine. “In ‘getiéral the Russians 
are excellent connoisseurs’ in‘ wing. ‘I have 
often been present at learned discussions among 
them on this subjéct, and particularly on the 
wines of the Crimea, which 'a chartered com- 
pany, supported and encouraged by the em- 
peror and several high characters, is endea- 
vouring to multiply, improve, and introduce 
at the St. Petersburgh tables. ‘They may suc- 
ceed. But apropos of vareniky! It is a dish 
of which many are very fond, .made of a thin 
paste of buck-wheatfiour, not baked, having 
fresh cream-cheese inside, mélted butter thrown 
over it, and eaten with sour cream. Yet this 
heterogeneous kind of fare is nothing compared 
to another called batvinia, which is, indeed, 
the king .ef the ollas, as may be judged from 
the enumeration of its ingredients, which are 
as follow: kvass (the vehicle), kislistehi, salt- 
fish, craw-fish, spinage, salt-cucumbers, and 
onions. These form a mixture (a mixture 


, With a vengeance !) which is used and served 


Ag! A Piess of ice in the middle. When 
e la nperor Alexander, who ‘is said to 
have been very forid of this national dish, was 
at the congress of Vienna, he ordered it to be 

ated at a dinner at which the corps di- 


Plomatique had been invited ; and turning to 4 


and military lord, more remarkable for 

blunt straightforwardness than’ Machiavellian 
diplomacy, asked him how ‘he found the dat- 
vinia. '* Je le trouve détestable ! Sire,’ was the 
answer,—But the fish!’ Oh, the fish, is delec- 
table at St. Petersburgh! They have no cod 
and no turbot, but commend me td the sterlet, 
the sovereign of the fish for the table, and to 
the soudak, and to the sieg, and to the yersché, 
and the kilky, and so on to the end of a long 
list ; but of these more anon, when I shall 
introduce to the notice of my readers the fish- 
markets of St. Petersburgh. Count Pousch- 
kine, the grand echanson to the emperor, 
, to many other excellent qualities, unites 
that of being a member of the Amphitryon 
Chub, insisted on my tasting a real Russian 
dinner, and actually took the trouble of order: 
ing one on’ purpose at his house, to which a 
great number of of distinction were 
invited, This pve a‘ complete lesson te me 
on Russtin. éoo ery, By way of gaining per. 





sonal experience I tasted of every thing, and: 
took down the name of all that I tasted ; “the 
result of which was, that I got a list of dishes, 
and an indigestion from eating them. F 

to yourself, gentle reader, the state ‘in’ which 
Dr. Paris’s ‘ cauldron’ must have been with 
stchy and borsch ‘soups, the one with ‘cabbage, 
the other with fermented béet-foot ¥°'¥as- 
tingai and crougloi ‘pirrog’ {a ‘patty’ “with 
fowl and eggs) ; ‘stewed sterlet ; ‘quails*slow! 
roasted in ‘a stew-pan, and covéréd’ witht 
sour cream; stewed pork’ with mitisShroéms 
and truffles; jelinottes ‘and white 

gus; kascha and Kascha pudding; fromage, 
caviar, compotes, Astracan’ grapes, and’Crimea 
apples ; confitures, sweet wines, and draughts 
of kwass, or kislistchi, the former being a 
species of brewed fermented liquor, prepared 
from rye-flour and rye and ‘barley malt, of 
which the latter is a strong effervescent va- 
riety: fancy, I say, all this safely lodged 
within the parietes of a single stomach, and 
think, oh think, of the night that must have 
followed! However, the Russian noblemen do 
not all dine in this way, and some are trying 
to introduce the fashionable Hnglish manner 
of decking the table and dining,—uniting with 
it excellent French cookery, which, after all, is 
the best, and is that whichis more commonly 
to be found at the tables of the grand seigneurs 
in Russia. The nobleman who is taking the 
lead in introducing the English style of dining 
with the richly chased corner-dishes, and the 
top and bottom dishes concealed ‘by splendid 
covers of silver, is ‘Count Stanislaus Potochi, 
the grand master of the ceremonies, brother- 
in-law to Countess Woronzow, well known in 
this, as well as in his native country, for his 
bon-ton and great wealth. I once had the 
honour of dining at his table, when Count 
Nesselrode, Prince Volkonsky, Counts Woron- 
zow, Strogonoff, Orloff, Matussevitch, Baron 
Nicolai, Mons. Poletica, and some of their 
ladies, with others, were of the party. I shall 
not attempt to describe the splendour of the 
entertainment which was given in his library, 
forming a gallery magnificently fitted up, one 
hundred feet in length, and forty feet wide. 
After dinner Count Potochi shewed us the 
extensive and costly improvements then in 
progress in his mansion, which, when fur- 
nished, will, for richness of decdration, size, 
and number of the apartments, and -taste dis- 


‘played throughout: its internal arrangement, 
‘eclips¢ many of the palaces of the great, that 
‘now bear away the palm of superiority in 


St. Petersburgh. We were particularly struck 
with ‘a’ grand Gothic ball-room,) of ‘unusually 


‘large proportions, whose vaulted ceiling springs 


aloft about sixty feet, and rests on pillared 
walls, pierced with a double’ range ‘of :lofty 
Gothic windows, bearing “emblazoned upon 
their stained glass the arms of the noble host, 
and throwing a softened light on a tessellated 
pavement of black ebony ané white ‘Carelia 
poplar. The English in St. Petersburgh pre- 
serve at their dinners their national manners 
in every respect intact, exeepting that. they 
have adopted, and seem pleased with, some 
of the Russian dishes and beverages, parti- 
cularly the beer made there. In the centre 
of their table also is introduced; from the 
first, the ‘dessert; ‘as a ‘permanent decoration ; 
and, with one or two: exceptions, the custom 
of the ladies withdrawing before the gentle- 
men is abolished.’''In both the Russian and 
English houses, the greater part of the com- 
pany retire after dimmer, disposing of themselves 
in a variety ‘of ways to spend the evening.” 








We shall resume these works next Saturday. 
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Eccelino da Romano, surnamed the Tyrant of 
Padua: a Poem, in Twelve Books. By H. 
Augustus “Viscount Dillon. 8vo: pp. 420. 
London, 1828.. E. Lioyd’and Son. 

AN epic poem, and by a nobleman! ‘So rare 

a coincidence ot have obtained a speedier 

réview ; but we have been as often repulsed by 

the incongruities displayed by the noble au- 


| thor, as we have been attracted by his talents, 


‘And twelve books of poetry are at all times a 
fearful sitting-down ; and Italian tyrants, who 
have been dead six centuries, are not very 
interesting, even though suggested, as in ‘the 
yee instance, by a lady. (Preface; p. vii.) 

he noble writer, in the same page, offers a 
rather novel excuse for his’ work, tiamely, that 
of ignorance; for he says, “* Notwithstand- 
ing a ten years’ residence in Italy, yet, drawn 
away by other studits arid pursuits, the Italian 
muse is unknown to me. I caf ‘say the same 
with respect to the Frenith and Spanish, I 
have not looked into the’ ‘Classics ‘siricd I Jeft 
the University of Oxford;°"I ‘consider’ these 
to be fortunate circumstantes; for I should 
never have had the resolution td ‘have antered 
into the lists, had T been intimatdly acquainted 
with the mi om | efforts of poetic ‘penits that 
have flourish and “ifumfned’* the world. 
Let this poem be received, theréfore, as the 
festive song of a Troubadour, rather than a 
finished, laborious task, achieved by the-light 
of the scholastic lamp. Much of it has been 
rapidly composed, during journeys made on 
foot and on horseback, amidst the’scenery 
that it describes, and‘ where’ traditions «yet 
remain to inflame the nation. It was 
begun at Florence, February 1626 ; nine books 
were finished in Italy, September 18265 and 
the last’ Hines ‘were ‘written in’ London, July 
1827:” which’ circumstantial intelligence being 
given, we now advance tothe hetoiesong of 
Ecceélino da Romane. ; 

This composition ‘is itideed a O86, mix. 
ture. From ‘the sublime te the ridioulous has 
been called bit ‘one stép :° in’ poetry," however, 
there are mary intermediate ‘steps between 
these extremes; and, as‘it seems'to us,’ the 
noble viscount has" trodden and’ re-trodden 
thém all,’ Most irregular marks’ of consider. 
able but most irregular genitis are every where 
to be found, alternating’ with versification 
which resembles nothing so much as the trans- 
lations of the operas at the King’s Theatre. 
Fine thoughts and fine expressions ‘are’ inter- 
laced with ideas almost approaching to non- 
sense, and language of the veriest: el, 
And, finally, though sometimes natural in 
the human delineations, ‘and’ picturesque in 
the descriptive, the prevailing tone is that of 
ebigrorttlon in the former, and turgidness 
in the latter. Let us take a sketch of Lom. 
bardy : 

« Earth yielded here kindly het goodliest fruits ; ° 

The milk-white oxen heaved along the wains, 
Groaning with weight of Bacchus’ joyous toil ! 
Ceres and Pomona shed around their 

Smiles that met on ev'ry side his dark frown, 

Who from his lofty sand view’d that sad land, 
From which his fron grasp tears and gore, 
Faat holding, had in ith despair.” 

Perhaps worse parr was neyer committed 
than the lines we have marked in italics ; and, 
with due, respect to the ical construc- 
tion of the last three, we are bound to confess 
that we cannot extract their meaning. We 
will quote another The mother of 
the hero, (his father is an infernal Spirit) ad- 
dresses him thus: 





*¢ My daughters fair . 
Heve all been to, mightiest lords 3 
My sons all revel in their rich domains; 
Aad then thy youthful saont deeds 
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Were blazon’d forth, like to the orient sun, ‘ 
Who chases far and quick the gloom of night ; 

So thy renown once shone through the dark clouds 
Of vapours foul, that dimm’d thy early day.” 


But to this poor stuff are added a just re- 
flection and well-written description : 


** Success will blazon crime till it become , 
Virtue; so has the victor ever chain’d . 
His gory victims to his chariot wheels, 

And yet th’ incense of their applause received. 
Faint, and more faint, she utter’d these last words ; 
Her quicken'd spirit saw the near approach 

Of its escape, and shot a sudden flas' 

From her majestic ky whose steady glare 

Shew’d absence of all fear.” 


The funeral of this fiend-beloved lady abounds 
in traits peculiar to the noble author. 


** With wonder all beheld the man who now, 
Duteous to rites divine, could thus aj — 
Mantled in sable garb, though his t mail 
Shining amid the folds, like twinkling stars 
Through the black clouds, y'd at once the man 
That from himself ne’er could abstracted be. 
Heavy he hung upon his airy steed, 

That with elastic step paced buoyantly 

Over the ground, whose breathing nostrils now 
Seem’d from afar to snuff his native gales 

Of happy Araby. 

& * * * 
Behind him came six valiant knights ; 
Each ‘stead of iA» er ty a flaming torch 
High held ; as when the moon upon the sea 
Sheds her chaste light, so did their armour clear 
Reflect the pallid gleam around ; ghastly 
Th’ unvisor’d warriors look’d, grim as a 
Of ghosts that wander on the banks of Styx. 


* * a * 
Opening wide its pond’rous gates, the church, 
Portal of tombs, the pageant now receives. 

Portal of the grave: for Religion is 
The lofty arch that’s thrown from earth to worlds 
We cannot reach,* but o’er that arch that doth 
Th’ infinite combine with our darker state 
Below, that hath thrown man drifting betwixt 
Pant awful peng -_ engel, half ‘ brute , sini 
Swimming on hope, he strives an ‘or brea’ 
Eternal. peal sateen now wis 
The fane, struck with these thoughts, that ever will 
Fiit th h the heart of e’en a reckless man. 
A thou voices swell th’ harmonious choir, 
Ten thousand brilliant burn around ; 
The solemn dirge—the march of death—deep in 

Phe heart baawmyb'd ath sink.” 


A storm ensues, and 
«¢ Behold in utter darkness, from the tomb 
Portentous rises now a pale blue flame, 
Nor light, nor heat emits ardund, itself 
Alone is visible.” 


Of all the flames that ever were seen, earthly 
or supernatural, this is unquestionably the most 
surprising : a flame that emits no light, and yet 
is visible, puzzles our optical science; but the 
foregoing quotations need little remark, as the 

we have distinguished by a different type 
will shew the truth of our criticism touching 
the good and the bad in the noble viscount’s 
medley. His metaphysics are generally so 
confused, that we cannot undertake to deve- 
lop them,—and must therefore leave them, 
like other riddles, to be guessed or given up 
by more acute ers. The following is a 
superb example of the writer’s hatred of 
tyranny,—a passion which he pours forth on 
many occasions with no small degree of honest 
fury. 
ad ,» muse, of all the horrors that do most 

Afflict mankind, what place is meetest? Where 

The pandemonium of all guile, if not 

In tyrant’s councils? Need we then for worse 

Go search the depths of hell? No; for in hell 

A race exists in nought akin to us, 

Whilst tyrants are of our own flesh and blood ; 

Their teethless gums our mother’s nipple oft 

Have press’d, and drawn the self-same tide of milk ; 

They will with treach’rous smiles our presence greet, 

And still with smiles hear our o’erstrain’d joints 

Crack'on the bed of torture; sighs they hear 

Wrung from the/heaving bosom ’reft of all 

‘The elements that nature gives to glad 

Our hearts, air, earth, and fire, and water pure. 

Pause then, my muse, lest my distracted brain, 

Tost in this maze of horror, blind with rage, 

Should on my argument confusion throw !” 

Amen, say. we: but let us in, fairness afford 
a contrast, which, though injured by the 
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wretched termination of some of the lines, and 
other defects, is yet creditable to his taste and 
feelings. 
«* Ye who have ever known what 'tis to lose 

Some dear, — object, will in-sadness feel 

How sweet the consolation thus to cling 

F’en to the unconscious dust; not sweeter is 

The breath of Spring’s first flowers to him long in 

Cities closely pent, he, when, wand’ring forth 

At dawn, by pleasant brooks, or on the brow 

Of wood-capp’d hill, lists to the early notes 

Of lark, that, tow’ring o’er enamell’d meads, 

Blithe swells its warbling throat. Yet greater balm 

To her sick soul, the dust of him so loved 

From common dust to separate. Resign’d 

To lesser ills, she bids a Jast adieu 

To Padua’s walls.” 


We subjoin a female portrait of beauty, and 
a most glowing tribute to the power of woman. 


** Hermione, the maid was named, whose form, 
Rounded and full, y’d the sanctuary 
Of Love; for Love ht well have chosen here, 
So fair a shrine, to make his long abode. 
Of ivory and alabaster blent, 
Her limbs were form’d in so exact a mould, 
That their transparent forms might almost seem 
To melt in air, or float impalpable, 
Like the bright moonbeams in the quiet lake. 
Nor, though she thus beauteous, ethereal, pure 
As sweetest breath of early flowers, not less 
She glow’d a woman to the touch, that might 
The type of all her sex have been. Her breast 
An altar was, in which did burn a ay 
Exhaustless ; whose bright light shed from her eyes 
Such rays of tenderness, that e’en might tame 
The lion in his rage, and bid him quit 
His prey, and crouch beneath her feet (for such, 
As olden legends sing, is Beauty’s power !) ; 
Her voice the silver bells would shame! her hair 
Like Terni’s waterfall did dazzling shine : 
Nor fairer form than her’s hath Fancy bright 
E’er wove, or Grecian chisel ever form’d, 
In marble breathing with ideal grace. 

Oh, woman ! arm’d with love’s resistless pow’r, 

How oft does terror flash from thy full eye, 
And thunder hang upon thy lip! Thy wotds, 
Like lightning, wither the proud breast of man, 
With all the horrors of the tempest fraught ; 
And then one oe smile of thy soft eye 
Revives our trembling heart ; the strudd’ring chill 
Of thy disdain, like clouds, is chased away ;— 
Disdain, that fiercer is lion’s roar, 
More stern than tyrant’sfrown, which quite o’ercomes 
Our courage ie ‘and confusion then, 
Like mists, our sick’ning atm ere becomes). 
O’er man, proud man, such is thy wond’rous might, 
That men for thee, do wealth, and fame, and power, 
Abandon; the lead of mankind have left 
Submissive, to be led by thee. The queen 
Of willing arts thou reign’st! Thy potent spells 
Who can withstand, enchantress ? who resist 
The subtle fascination of thine eyes, 
Or the sweet — that, like siren’s notes, 
Drops from thy tongue, and, falling on the ear, 
Can e’en to madness turn the brain of 
That’s deep imbued with philosophic lore ?” 


Perhaps this is enough of the noble bard, 
whose faults and merits are so curiously in- 
woven together, as to négative his own odd 
assertion, as oddly expressed (if we understand 
it aright), that 


His good and evil us both do tread, 
And each doth pull him to the right or left.” 


We shall therefore conclude with mention- 
ing that the poem ends in a grand battle, 
almost a burlesque on Homer, in which Ro- 
mano is wounded to the death. Three or four 
brief specimens will illustrate this. 


** Hot Scanerola him now meets, and comes ' 
At him with might and speed; his spurs are dug 
Deep in ue horse’s sides; with force not less 
Than galley’s bowsprit driving on a rock. 

* * * * 

More ground he gains; 

His squadrons, quick re-form’d, his genius shines 

‘Transcendent. heresoe’er he turns his face, 

’Tis like the glorious sun that chases fogs 

And mists; where’er he turns his horse’s head, 

The clouds of leaguers are dispersed and fly. 

* e * 
Fury now reign’d in each 

Brave breast; compact and close they march, in ho 

Through th’ adverse front to cut their way, and gain 

Their former land. 

* 


** no man’s heels 


+ + e 
Now furious rush’d 
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centaurs, as they wheel’d to right and left, 
rode dowu whole battalions in course. 
* * * © 
Now hard the stormy blast of battle drove, 
Like Pelting sleet and hail; and louder roar’d 

The furious yell than howling winter winds; 

For death or victory swell’d each gallant heart. 
We can go no farther thin hearts swelled 
by death ! !—though 

«* Many an eye 

Of gallant knight was dumm’ » and swam, and then 
Was seal’d in night.” 


Like 
And 


The United States of North America ts they 
are. 8vo. pp. 242. London, 1828. Simp. 
kin and Marshall. 

THE writer, whoever he is, appears to be an 








may with the greater propriety put faith in his 
sketches. As for his speculations, they must 
of necessity be more problematical; but such 
as both are, we shall, without circumlocution, 
endeavour to convey an adequate idea of them 
to the reader.“ 

The author is of opinion, that the principle 
of monarchism is developing itself in the Union, 
and that it will in”all probability eventually 
succeed, not by mefins of revolution, but b 
“ that cunning, cautious’ {bush-fighting] way” 
which he thinks peculiarly American, and in 
this instance -peculiarly® personal in John 
Adams.* The dreadful prospect ofa monarchy 
appals him ; and he paints the delights of a re- 
public in the last struggle for the presidency. 

‘*¢ The party of Crawford kept themselves in 
the back-ground, without listéning either to 
the insinuations of Jackson’s or Adams’s party. 
Clay, who ‘at first chose likewise to stand 
neuter, now deemed it the proper time to step 
forward and to assume the part of mediator : 
his adherents, ‘as we mentioned, were Ken- 
tuckians: the credit ofthe Kentuckians is not 
very firm. A certain fashionable way of life, 
gambling, races, state ‘bankruptcies, land spe- 
culations, an irivetérat#'propensity to the bot- 
tle, have caused much disorder in the financial 
cireumstances of these gentlemen: even the 
honourable speaker, Mr. Clay, was not thought 
quite exempt from the general diseases of his 
state. There was but-one remedy—to get 
Mr. Clay into the office of secretary of state, 
and thus afford his faithful friends the means 
of retrieving their fortune and credit by the 
gift of important offices.” 

The pure republican was accordingly won 
over to Adams; (not being, see Genesis 1, the 
first of the Adams made of Clay,) to whom 
his accession gave the majority, and of course 
the supreme magistracy, of free and glorious 
America ! 

“ To describe (says the author) the temper 
of the nation after’these events, is scarcely in 
my power. The suppressed malicious smile of 
the Tories, who dared not manifest their niis- 
chievous joy at their victory; the republican 
federalist doubtfully shaking his head at the 
triumph of a party which not many years 
before actually intended to sell their country ; 
the simple democrat who had but an obscure 
idea of the whole proceedings, and was unable 
to comprehend how the great gentleman could 
have been so blind as to prefer a Tory to the 
second Washington (Jackson); the Radicals, 
finally, who had conceived from Jackson's 
elevation very sanguine hopes respecting of- 
fices, and now saw themselves so cruelly dis- 
appointed, loudly denouncing treachery, and 





* The President! But the author seems to entertain an 
antipathy to all the Johns that ever lived; for he says— 
««*The Johns have never furnished high imens of a 
prudent government. The English John lost his domi- 





Each knight and soldier of his host, resolved 
achieve 





* Altered from Young, hdwever !—Ed. L. G. 





To sell tee lives for glory, and 
A deathless name ;' expert in arms, they seem’d 


nions, the French his liberty, the Bohemian his life, atid 
the American his second election.”. . “ 


admirer of the United States, and therefore we - 
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crying out for civil war: such were the scenes 
that might everywhere be witnessed.” y, 

A monarchy is no doubt a horrid sort of 
government; but some of these sketches are 
really almost as bad as court corruptions, syco- 
phancies, and all the odious train of evils which 
arise out of holding the candle to that Devil— 
Power. Thus was a president made, and such 
a president for a republic! ‘* John Quincy 
Adams was already unpopular on his father’s 
account. Introduced at an early period into 
the most important public offices, he became 
accustomed to look down upon the people. A 
Tory by birth and by education, he is as 
stanch as,his fathers but, with less mental 
capacity, he is infinitely more dangerous. His 
father’s political errors and the embassies. of 
London, St. Petersburgh, and Paris, were the 
schools in which he was trained ; cold, cireum- 
spect, and free from passion, he disregards the 
censures as well as the approbation of the peo- 

le, above whom he considers himself elevated.” 
[What could a king more] ‘‘ When se- 
cretary of state, he uttered the following 
memorable words :—* The:,United States will 
not be ranked among nations till the pre- 
sidency becomes hereditary.” When one of 
the representatives was introduced to a nightly 
interview with him, and expressed. his scruples 
respecting the manner of the election, ;the cha- 
racteristic reply of Adams was: ‘ Sir, the time 
will come, even with the. United States, when 
the government, and not a prejudiced populace 
destitute of character, will determine the pub- 
lic opinion. The question is, whether you, 
sir, are sensible of the importance and the ad- 
vantages which must necessarily accrue to you 
from the present source, or whether you pre- 
fer.the old system.. Your. determination in 
regard to the election:is decisive. * * * 
Adams had no republigan.,panty in his favour ; 
his election was ‘the work of the monarchists 
and of his own geniuse The nation, as was to 
be expected, has shrunk from such a union, 
and the better part is waiting with impatience 
for the moment which shall deliver it from an 
administration, from whose hostile tendency it 
cannot Jook for any measures but such as are 
both dangerous to its political freedom and to 
its general welfare.’’* 

A pretty pass for “the Nation” to have 
been brought to: this is something like Mr. 
Field's paradox, with the people all on one 





* The author says elsewhere—** It would be under- 
rating Mr. Adams's talents, to presume that he is not suf- 
ficiently aware of his own — to enforce the sugges- 
tions of a fanciful and an ambitious mind. He is now 
again at the head of the party which so evidently proved 
to the Union in 1812 that they tired of the repub- 
lican constitution. He renounced them at that time, 
because they wanted to range themselves, not under his 
banners, but under those of Great Britain. At present he is 
pee in union with them; they are literally his phalanx, 
himself their chief. By means of this party he has all the 
New England states, and part of New York and New 
Jersey, on his side. - In both these'latter states, as well as 
in Virginia, public opinion amongst the higher classes de- 
clares itself almost openly for monarchical government. 
To what extent corruption and depravity have arrived 
in the west, the president’s election has made manifest. 
Daily rage tells us how patiently the nation sub- 
mits. hat are we not to expect from a man who is 
endowed with a sufficient stock of calculating prudence to 
wait for time and tide? The United States are approach- 
ing to a crisis which will decide whether. the republican 
or the monarchical government is eventually to prevail. 
If Mr. Adams should be capable of maintaining his ground 
at the next election for the president’s chair in 1828, then 
the nation —_ be justly said to have lost all sense of 
honour and of liberty, and to be sufficiently tamed for the 
yoke. It will then be as ripe for the blow as the Romans 
were with their expiring liberty; and without any violent 
convulsion, Mr. Adams may pursue the measures which 
he and his po La prepared for his usurpation and his 
event! m toathrone. No doubt then remains 
about the fate of the northern divisions. Its separation 
from the Southern and Western States, with an hereditary 


president, 
Sea 7 pean hoon a head, to govern it, will be 


uence.” 











side, and being beat, nevertheless, by—nobody 
or nothing. But the system above elucidated 
does not seem to operate only in choosing of 
presidents; for the author says, that ‘the 
people do not expect to have a president chosen 
without the ordinary intrigues incident to 
electioneering. To these they are accustomed, 
and there will hardly be found a constable in 
the United States who obtains his petty office 
without intrigues.’ Well, we must presume 
that this is human nature, and perhaps come 
at last to the poet’s, instead of the: theorist’s 
and politician’s, definition, that 


«* Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


As we have incidentally touched on the au- 
thor’s portrait of Mr. Adams, it may not be 
amiss to couple it with a ‘slight etching of 
Mr. Clay. 

‘¢ His peculiar talent consists in making 
himself popular with his state. In order to 
win his countrymen over to his interests, he 
plays as easily the part of the drunkard and 
the gambler, as in good company he can put on 
the gentleman. The Kentuckian, however, is 
apparent, and his coarse impetuosity breaks 
forth on every occasion. This latter circum- 
stance, so far from affecting his popularity, 
renders him the idol of hiscountrymen. ‘ That 
is a mighty great man! That isa wonderfully 
eminent man! That is the very first man in 
the Union!’ you may hear from every Ken- 
tuckian, and be knocked down if you should 
not be precisely of the same opiniou. Clay 
has in his person very little that is. attractive ; 
a disagreeable face, gray piercing eyes, full of 
awild and malicious fire, distinguish the shrewd 
and impetuous politician, who knows no deli- 
cacy in the choice of his means. No other 
state but Kentucky would have forgiven Clay’s 
breach of trust. ,, The,enguckians were angry 
only so long as they ‘were unacquainted with 
the price of this job en gros; as soon as they 
had the opening prospect of offices from their 
countryman, the present secretary of state, he 
again became their favourite.” Yet, ‘ his 
private life is far from being exemplary; a 
duellist and a gambler, he has neither principle 
nor a sense of what is due to decorum.”’ 

As a tertium quid, we add a few of the linea- 
ments of General Jackson. 

*¢* Never, perhaps, has public opinion been 
so divided about any man as it is about General 
Jackson. Whilst the one party (Adams’s) 
describes him as a tyrant, a military chieftain, 
a lawless soldier,—the other represents him as 
a hero surpassing Washington himself. He is 
at the head of the opposition, and the ruling 
power has, therefore, as much reason to depre- 
ciate him, as his own party has to extol him to 
the skies. The first view of Andrew Jackson 
is imposing, but the impression he leaves is not 
an agreeable one. A staturelabove the common 
size; a body which fatigues and hardships 
have cleared of all superfluous flesh ; a physi- 
ognomy indicating violent passions; a’ face 
furrowed by deep lines; a grayish piercing 
eye, bespeaking less of shrewdness than of 
impetuosity, and which age has not robbed of 
its fire: these, with a tincture of Irish cun-| 
ning, are the peculiarities that distinguish the | 
present hero of.the opposition. *. * There 
is in him a strange association of arbitrary 





violence united to republican equality. The 
same person who could act in a manner ap- 
proaching to tyranny against Tories, and per- | 
sons whose patriotism admits of doubt, treats | 
the poorest militia-man as his equal. * * That 
a man of so determined a character.as Jackson | 
must necessarily have many enemies, is natural : 





the assertion that, had it been in his power, he 
would have caused all the members of the Hart- 
ford convention to be hanged, was alone suffi- 
cient to justify the animosity of his enemies. 
His most ardent friends have many reasons for 
wishing to obliterate, the recollection of his 
conduct at New Orleans towards Arbuthnot, 
and on several other occasions. These are 
stains upon his character, which no subsequent 
efforts for his country can remove ; and they 
prevented not only the most distinguished men, 
but even whole states, from joining him in the 
year 1824. Whether this political delicacy 
will again prevail, or whether the federalists 
and democrats will be. convinced that Jackson, 
though violent in his youth and in his maturer 
years, cannot be dangerous to their peace and 
safety when upwards.of seventy, the year 1828 
will teach us.”’ ' 

So much for ‘persons ; now for things: and 
first, of political views. 

*- If the United States came out of the last 
war with honour, they may thank their Perrys, 
their Bainbridges, and their Jacksons, though 
the miniature victories of these leaders were 
but a small compensation for the blows inflicted 
by their opponents. That the Union was not 
dissolved, may be ascribed to Madison. * * 
Nothing can be less solid, nothing can offer 
less security for the future, than the bond of 
the Union itself,—a vast unwieldy body, held 
together only by motives of self-interest and of 
egotism. One of the most important questions 
which attacks the foundation of this:very égo- 
tism in its vital parts, and widens ‘every hour 
more and more the distance between the South. 
ern and the Northern States, is the possession 
of slaves. It is no} a mere. party: question ; 


the whole population are o to each other, 
and the big hape by,’ government in 
regard to this @sseritial ‘point;ape watched by 


the southern people with a’ jealdusy which’ is 
almost incredible. Happily»for the Union, 
four of the presidents were citizens of slave 
states, and therefore treated the point in 
question with corresponding delicacy, leaving 
it to time to remedy the evil * * If Vir- 
ginia, to preserve her presidental poly, 
should try again to form a party of her own at 
the. next election, then Mr. Adams will ger- 
tainly succeed, and the foundation of a monar- 
chical government will thus be laid. If Vir. 





'ginia and Georgia should unite with Pennsyl. 


vania, ndt only the republican party may be 
considered .as triumphant —but the prepon- 
derance of their principles, under the guidance 
of Jackson, will necessarily,,produce a reform, 
and.a salutary riddance of that evil, which, 
during. the course of fifty years, has eaten into 
the very heart of the Union.” 

The Congress.—‘* A glance at the Congress 
of the United States, will solve the mystery of 
the last election. This Congress is composed 
of so many states, varying in degrees of civili- 
sation, that an infinite diversity and contradic~ 
tion in the views of the honourable members 
must be the necessary consequence when assem. 
bled in Congress. The cunning literate Yankee, 
the adventurous New Yorker, the simple and 
honest Pennsylvanian, the aristocratic Virgi- 
nian, the proud Carolinian and Georgian, have 
the same language with the unfeeling and pre- 
sumptuous Kentuckian, but not the same views. 
Their manner of speaking, the course they 
pursue to attain their ends, are, toto’ celo, 
different. The first interest with every mem- 
ber of. the Congress is of course his own; the 
station of a representative is to be the steppin- 
stone to a permanent office. His second object 
is to promote the views of his party ; the next, 
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the interest of his county; then of the particu- 


lar state t@ which he and finally that of 
the -nation.. A central point of union could 

be, expected amidst so many conflicting 
objects; , The, interests of the di t statés | 
clash. in auch a manner as not to admit of a 
steady aim, such as is exhibited by the British, 
Parliament. The latter consists of Whigs and 
Tories; whereas the Congress of the United 
States is an assembly of brokers, sent by théir 
respective states not to promote the welfare of 
the Union, but of their own mean and sordid 
interests. Qne is expected to bring the turn-' 
pike through his county, another a canal, a 
third is. to procure a lighthouse, a fourth an 
academy or a deaf and b asylum. These 
are the iaportans affairs committed to the 
representatives: if they succeed, messenger 
like, in the execution of their errands, they 
are called ‘ excellent, fellows.’ The adminis- 
tration, of course,. avails itself of these opportu- 
nities, does, all, in. its power to méet the wishes 
of its ‘ honourables’ jp matters of such vital 
interest, and. is rewarded by corresponding 
good officesin return. _The Congress has pre- 
cisely the appearance of an exchange, where 
every one manages, his own business to the 
best of ‘his understanding, without troubling 
himself, much about the affairs of his neigh- 
bours, until his own, are terminated.” 

If, all this be true, surely a reform in par- 
‘liament, ig wanted in America as well as in 
Great Britain; but.we procéed : 

. The; election expenses cannot be com- 
pared with those of a member of the British 
.House of Commons ; for the sum of five thou- 
sand pounds,. one t easily purchase the 
representative seats of the whole state! In- 
stead of squandering money, of which we are 
too fond to throw it away see fe pan oneg 
purposeof corrupting our w-citizens, 
we indnige inva little slander. We have our 
negotiators as in Great Britain, but they are 
not,so much trusted, because we trust nobody. 
All they have in their power to give, is a pair 
of shoes, an imitation beaver hat, or the like. 
. The extravagancies in which the English are 
said to. indulge, such as the payment of five 
guineas for a canary-bird, or ten for a dish of 
greens to the wife of a freeholder, would be 
.deemed shameful in our honest country! We 
.aré indeed much too steady to imitate so bad 
anexample! The utmost we give are dinners, 
with plenty of whisky and brandy for gentle- 
-men and those we think worthy ; and a treat, 
as we usually call it, for the other ‘ sovereigns,’ 
‘ at some tavern: this consists of genuine whis- 
ky, in the puctn of two barrels for a 
county, at the rate of three pounds for both 
barrels. The highest expenses we incur are 
with our newspapers, and these are said to be 
enormous; for two inches square we have to 
pay a dollar : of course a column often amounts 
to four or five dollars. True it is, that the 
honest editors make ample compensation to 
us for this expense, by laying open and ex- 
plaining our gary faults in such a way, 
that Hogarth, had he lived amongst us, would 
not have found it necessary to visit gin-shops 
and the haunts of vice ;—our newspapers would 
have furnished sufficient matter whereupon to 
establish his name. Brother Jonathan is 
known to carry his inquiries very far, and even 
into the privacy of families; and if the lady 
of a would-be honourable, in some states, does 
not happen to wash her husband’s and chil- 
dren’s linen, and make their clothes, he is 
assuredly undone; he has no claim to popu- 
larity; he is a proud man, a federalist, a 
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artd Grattches: At'ten o’ttock the religious ex- 
etcises bégan,’ which ‘only differed from other 
forths of worship by'the ranting of the preacher 
arid thé deep grodnings vf Kis audience. We 
returned to ville; to’ revisit the place in 
the afternoon. ‘The: Scene’ Was now changed ; 
one of their most violent enthusiasts was in 
the pulpit, and his theme was. the love of 
Christ, and the hatred of sin: the stream of 
his eloquence overflowed with love. At the 
words, * You are to love Christ fervently, you 
are to hold him in your arms,’ the whole as- 
sembly sighed deeply, and such ejaculations 
were now heard, as almost to bereave me of 
every sense,; The preacher growing warmer 
and more violent, exclaimed at last, ‘ There 
I see Christ—there ‘he. is sitting’—nodding to 
me. ‘ There is Christ!’ exclaimed one of the 
auditors... ‘I have him,in my arms,’ cried 
another. A third and. a fourth joined in the 
exelamation.; .and such a scene of sighing, 
jumping, leaping, and beating their breasts, 
ensued, as became-only a company of madmen : 


is pretty mich our mode from the Alleghany 
Motintains to St: Louis, north of the Ohio.’ 
I r; Mr. Cooper! where art 


> Mr. 
that, Mr. Cooper ? to dash all the teeth down 
the arbi of this slanderer ! 


sdete Deca spirit of democracy (adds 
the’ ) no. doubt does' very well in an 
erilightenta state ¥'‘but' if a person is to be 
for no better’ reason: than that he is a 
potter or a° carpenter; ‘or for his having the 
niannets of a journeynian, it shews a poverty 
of understahding which provokes our contempt. 
These very’ étrors'in the mote of electing their 
representatives aré the causes why the state 
of Penrifylvania is 6° much neglected, and its 
interests 0° little attended to. It possésses 
neither the influence ‘of the New England nor 
of the western ‘and southern states, which, 
although democratic, are not so far advanced 
in their predilection for these principles as to 
send none but tradesmen to Congress. No 
wonder then that some -worthies are to be 
found among the representatives of the middle 
states, whio, to the no small scandal of the | this, however, was only. the prelude to what 
more fashionable imitators of the British | was to follow. :The preacher, after a short 
House of Commons, are economical enough to | pause; began to speak of sin; how Christ and 
send home, in a truly republican manner, their | sin were /mcompatible, |how. sin was the work 
dirty linen and worn-out pantaloons franked | of the. devil, and. brought us, or would bring 
by the mail; the linen to be returned to| us, to.hell. .. The, sighing mow changed into 
Washington by the same conveyance, the | groanings, ‘reminding the bearer of a field of 
clothes to be altered by their honourable ladies | battle. The moze the preacher enlarged upon 
into second-hand trowsers for the offspring of | the torments of hell, the deeper was the groan- 
the parsimonious representative. As soon as|ing. Ona .suddenone of the women was 
one of the members of Congress opens his| seized with violent..convulsions, her face be- 
mouth, you may tell to what part of the Union | came :livid, her ‘eyes were distorted, a cold 
he belongs. The more literate Yankee bor-| perspiration, ran down her forehead; she was 
rows from Shakspeare and Byron, blundering| raised, as if by a supernatural power, and fell 
through both these and other authors, in| senseless to the ground. A howling ensued, 
order to embellish the offspring of his genius. | which was heard at the.distance of two miles: 
Should restitution be demanded of one of these| many of the women ,threw. themselves down, 
honourables, as oncé’ the peacocks are said to| beating their,,breasts,,and tearing their gar- 
have reclaimed their oWn frém the jack-daw,| ments; others janpol Bhs Bacchantes, their 
we should stand a chance of witnessing a still| hair flying in disorder, their breasts thrown 
more lamentable scene. The Kentuckian (Mr.| open, until exhausted with shrieks they sank 
Trimble) swears ‘ By G—d,’ and ‘ may|down by the side of their sisters. _ Life seemed 
heaven’s lightning blast him, if he meant| to have fled with decency from these fanatics : 
any more, and he hoped that the calumniator) half naked they. lay senseless on the ground, 
and perjured felon (meaning Mr. M‘Duffie)| until, removed. by the preachers and elders. 
he has described, may be delivered over to| I. observed with shuddering and dismay to 
heaven’s hangman, to scourge the rascal naked | what an extraordinary degree of madness re- 
round the horizon of heaven’s circumference.’ }ligious fanaticism may lead. The evening ser- 
The poor Ohian (Vance) tells us, ‘ that he} vice was held immediately after supper te mel 
came from the very lowest orders of society ;’| which every one had brought with him), and 
and giving us a specimen of lamentation, | Jasted till half-past ten; it differed but little 
leaves us uncértain whether ‘he is not attempt.|from, the former scene: at eleven the pious 
ing to raise @ subscription for himselfi The} fanatics retired to their huts. When the reader 
proud Georgian speaks of violated rights: and|is\informed that these four thousand _sectaries 
civil wat, because he is not permitted to drive | were, almost without exception, of the lower 
the poor Indians into the wildernesses' of Ore. |.orders, uneducated and uninformed, and mostly 
gan. The Carolinian declares that he is going} young péople.of both sexes, who having waited 
to livé and'to die with his’ slaves 5: while the| for this opportunity with the utmost impa- 
Pennsylvanian, ‘quietly seated on his bench, | tience, arrived from a distance of from ten to 
seems to be perfectly astounded and perplexed | twenty miles, he will not be surprised to hear 
by the wisdom, energy, good sense, learning, | it stated, that. scenes of illicit intercourse fol- 
and el of his honourable brethren.” |lowed, over which, though delicacy draws the 
Upon the whole, it seems to us, that, after | veil, truth commands us to pronounce to be 
all, the newspapers, at so many dollars per| the natural.effects of the previous unholy €x- 
squaré inch, are the real legislators, princi-|citement. The next day the same scenes were 
palities, and powers of America: but as our | acted; on the third day both preachers and audi- 
exttacts have bordered more on politics than | tors were so exhausted that they returned home. 
we could wish, though with’such a volume) We have only to add, the writer adduces 
before us we had no alternative, we shall evite some extraordinary instances of the mal-ad- 
gen question connected therewith, and ministration of the laws and of justice; but 
finish with a bit of a’ picture of a campo-re. as this is peculiar to no country, we need not 
ligious meeting. ‘enter upon the topic. There is also often to 
“ We arrived (the author relates) at a wood be observed inconsistencies in his statements; 
with an open free ground, on the left of which {but to one fact. he. firmly, adhéres, namely, 
was a fatm-house. Aboutfout thousand people, that the love of money is the ruling principle 
with twenty preachers, were present; part of | throughout the Union, in government, in Com- 











Tory, and heaven knows what besides. This 





them were at work erecting huts, with trees) merce, in individual life, in every 
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Desoription of Ghelseu and its, Envy ‘ 
By Thomas Keulkner, author, of “ the His- 
torical Accounts, of Chelsea, Fulham, and 
Kensington,’’ &. &ce Part I. 8vo. pp. 64, 
To be coneluded,in. Sixteen, Monthly Parts, 
Chelsea, D..Faulkner; London, Simpkin and 


Marshail. 


Mr. Favutxnek fs a useful~pioneer in the 
paths of parochial’ antiquities, and Chelsea a 
parish’ ‘eminently deserving of his attention. 
Its vicinity to the metropolis, and its own early 
Cohsideration, made it the site of many im- 
nt events, and the residence of many 
distinguished persons ; and from his inquiries 
into these, we have no doubt but Mr. Faulkner 
will elicit a volime of muth getieral aswell as 
local interest. © His fitst Part, ‘now before us, 
may be considered’a'fair specimen. The style 
in which it is written is intelligible and suited 
to the subject, though’ not’ occasionally so po- 
lished as could’ be wished, ‘as the close of the very 
opening patagraph will testify. But p. 8 is still 
more careless in the latiguage and choice of 
words. “ The county ‘of Middlesex’ received 
its name from havitig beef inhabited by a party 
of Saxons, who beig'situated in the midst of 
the three kingdoms'6f the 'Rast,'West; and 
South Saxons, wéte talléd by their neighbours 
Middle Saxons, whith? Comion conversation 
was soon abbreviated té Middlesexi”’ “+ A party 
of Saxons” is a vile ‘phrase, and *“‘vommon con- 
versation’” is little better : bat'the author pro- 
ceeds to mention, that’ thé rivalet whith flows 
from the Serp through Knightsbridge, 
and bounds the’ parish on thé east, overflowed 
its banks in January 1809, “inundated the 
surrounding fields, filled the lower parts of the 
adjoining houses ‘with watér, and caused great 
devastation for several days: The waters 
formed a large lake, extending from the corner 
of Royal Hospital Row,'or’ the west, to the 
Bun House, 6n the éast;’ being "several feet in 
depth; and boats were ‘in readiness to carry 
passengers on their journey to and from Lon- 
don: the damagé incurred by this awful visita- 
tioh was very considerable, ‘especially among 
those whose habitations stood in the immediate 
vicinity of the creek.” In spite of this grandi- 
loquent passage, we remember ‘that ‘the ‘awful 
visitation of the overfowing brook did no great 
harm ; ‘and ‘we notice the manner of describing 
it, merély for the sake of warning Mr: P. not 
to make small affairs of too ‘much importance, 
as if Chelsea were the world; its ‘bowndaries 
oveans, and its particular accidents aniversal 
calamities: This is an error’ into*whieh locad 
Writers are too apt ‘to fall. But we torn front 
these slight censures to the more ‘pleasing duty 
of complimenting Mr. F.°on the’ information 
he has sought out anid produced. | The follow. 
ing will be found more than commonly curious 
at this period, when ‘the Thames, °its: im- 
purities, and its fisheries, are stich objects of 
public concern. A picture of the status quo 
of 1675 or 1676, is giveiy' i a papér found 
among Earl Cadogan’s revords,—but ‘it. is not 
known whether it was presented to the house. 
It runs thus :— 

“ A true and impartial representation: of the 
deplorable condition of the fishing trade upon 
this famous river Thames, the grounds and 
causes thereof, the ways and means to be 
used for the ‘replenishing and restoring the 
said river, as formerly, with ail sorts of fish, 
as also theit preservation for the future, 

by us, and tendered by 
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the serious ‘consideration ‘of this honourable 
house, both for the benefit of the city and 
country, and for the propagating of, and en- 
couragement to, the fishing trade upon th 
said river. In former years this et di 
abound with salmon,,gudgeon, pike, 4 
perch, chub, barbel, roach, dace,, reli, ely 
and flounders, to the accommodating the, ri 
and relieving of the poor, by reason. of, their, 
great plenty. We shall only instange two or 
three particulars ; —in, former, years, salmon 
have been sold to the fishmonger, as they.run,, 
at 60s. or 3/. the scores asalso. at rr] the, 
nd, or under 3 smelts at 4d.,.5d., 6d., 7d, the 
undred ; flounders at .l0d. five. inches. and a 
half, and 12d. the handred ;, market, flounders 
at 20d. and 2s. the hundred. But of late years 
the above fish have heen sold for at least four 
times the above prices; the markets thereby are 
generally unfurnished, the fishermen greatly 
damnified and impoverished, for that they have 
been necessitated to leave the dealings they 
were brought up in, and betake themselves to 
some other employment, and many families 
reduced to great extremities; and, the ways 
and means which have been used in reducing 
the river into this miserable and low condition, 
we shall clearly demonstrate in, a few _par- 
ticulars. First, in.general, as to, unsizable 
nets of all sorts, which are now used throughout 
the river, as rugnets, which should be two 
inches and a half in.the mash, is now but one 
inch and three quarters for, the taking of 
flounders ; nets for roach and dace are now 
but one inch in the mash, which should be two 
inches. Herdnets, which are utterly unlawful, 
and not to be used at all, are now used very 
frequently; a net, now.called by the name of 
a gudgeon-net, never used nor heard of in 
former times, is now commonly used, the mash 
being so small, that the handle of a tobacco-pipe 
will not go through ; and these nets are used 
all the year long. Thesegeveral nets are used 
also in an unlawful manner, and at unlawful 
times ; first, as to the manner, it is thus— 
they will tie three of these nets together, 
which will then extend to a hundred yards in 
the Thames, at least, and set a little boy upon 
the shore, having one end of the net, and the 
men. with the other end in their boats; 
thereby driving the fish together, arid then 
‘bring both ends together upon the shore and 
land, so that no fish (excepting the young fry) 
can escape. This has been one of the, most 
fatal ways in bringing the river into this low 
condition. Thirdly, as to. unlawful times; it 
is frequently practised in the night, but es- 
pecially on Saturday and Sunday nights; for 
then they are least suspected. And. as though 
this was not sufficient for their purpose, they 
usé the said mets when. roach and dace are in 
spawning ; and also, which is more pernicious, 
when salmon are in spawning; and) some 
hundred of spawning salmon have been taken 
this way. Moreover, when young salmon have 
been spawned, and grown up the. size of small 
dace, they have caught them in great numbers 
with these nets, and sold them for 2d. or 3d. 
the dozen, and leave vast, quantities of spawn 
and the young fry upon the shore. Unlawful 
ways are likewise used in the taking of smelts 
at spawning time, and for their brood also. 
Fourthly, there, are four sorts of nets, used be. 
low bridge unlawfully; viz. a trinker, net, a 
stowbate net, a floater net, and a hebber,net.; 
these are destructive, being much smaller in, 
the mash than the law requires. So great is 
the spoil upon the young fry by reason. of the 
abovesaid nets, that thousands of sea-fowls at- 





us, (who ‘aredaily exercised, and also brought 
Up i the iystery and arts of fishing,) to! 


or dying, moreover, when under —_ of 
drawing to shore. For smelts (which ought 
not to be done at al), théy will land upon the 
shore boat-loads of the fry atid spawn, and the 
tide there going off so fist, they aré left ‘upon 
the shore to perish. Fifthly, and one’ of the 
greatest causes of the abovésaid mischief upon 
the river, is, the great sui of ‘money the 
water-bailiffs give for their plates duritig life. 
James Comber, now under water-bailiff, con-’ 
fesses that he gave to the other bailiff for his 
lace eleveri hundred pounds, and to bring ina re- 
venue answerable to this great suth, he extorts a 
yearly revenue from the fishermen, hr ers f 
they are emboldened, as well as necessitated, 
‘to use unlawful nets at unlawful timés and 
laces. These are the ways and théans which 
ave been used for near thirty fears’ past for 
the accomplishing of this great scarcity of fish ; 
it is not, therefore, ‘no marvel to behold the 
calamity which is come tipon the fishing trade, 
to any judicious man. who will take these 
things into his serious consideration. By what 
has been said, it is vaeets that the abuses 
which have been practised ‘upon’ this famous 
river for many years are very gréat. Much 
more might be added, as a further manifesta. 
tion touching this subject; but, lest ‘we should 
seem tedious to this honourable house, ‘we 
shall forbear, unless further required; only 
permit us to mention this, that if the'like fatal 
destruction should be made tipon’ thé beists of 
the field, when they are’ ready to be delivered, 
and upon the young ones when brought forth, 
this nation would feel the dismal effects thereof 
in a few years. For the ae of the ‘said 
abuses, and for preventing the like for the 
future, we humbly offer these Teasons follow- 
ing :—That the company of fishermen may be 
confirmed by act of parliament ; and that’they 
may have full power’to chodse two indifferent 
and two sufficient persons’ otrt ‘of every town 
and villegs igen the said river where they 
may be had, to mike’ inépeéétion; and*to: take 
cognizance of all éffendérs that shail fish as 
before expressed; ahd to invest them’ with full 
power to seize upon their nets and burn them, 
and secure the persons, in order to have eor- 
poreal punishment inflicted upon them, and to 
be kept to work at Bridewell or some other 
place, which will be a greater tetrot to the 
offenders than the losing of their’ nets’ or a 
prison; for matty of them, through idleness, 
value not to lie in a prison, when the parish 
are compelled to maintain their wives and chil« 
dren. Secondly, when every such respective 
town shall have two inspectors, it. will be 
far greater discouragement to those that, 
otherwise, will be too ready to transgréss, and 
that will not adventure’ to run so great a 
hazard. ‘Thirdly, the places of fish te spawn 
in, and the time of their spawning, are’ better 
known to fishermen, which find them out by 
daily inspection and other observation, and so 
are made the more capable to find out the 
offenders of that kind, and té know their de- 
signs by the time of their going, and by the 
nets they have provided. Fourthly, that the 
places where the fish shall settle to spawn may 
be kept rough, that they may spawn quietly, 
and that no net in spawning time éhall be shot 
there. Fifthly, those that are constituted to 
make inspection in every town or village, will 
be’ in a capacity to take notice what fish are 
sold there, viz. whether out of season, great 
with spawn, new spawned, or the broodfry of 
fish, whether roach, dace, flounders, or small 
barbels, salmons, or the broéd of fry of any 
other fish whatsoever, and that’ they may have 





tend their being thrown overboard when dead, 


power to seize upon the fish as* ul, and 
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to present their names to the company of fish- 
ermen, . Sixthly, that the ‘said company may 
have full power to search shops and places, and 
where nets are made and sold, for unlawful 
nets; and if any are found, to have power to 
take them away, and display them; and some 
forfeitures, according to the nature of the of- 
fence where they are found, be inflicted. 
Seventhly, to conclude, with only one more 
pernicious practice, which is called pansing 5 
that is to say, five or six boats will go in the 
night-time, and shoot their nets, one above 
another, to the intent they may force the fish 
into their nets, for those which the one misses, 
the other takes, which is another great cause 
of the scarcity of fish.’ ” 

These, then, were the grievances above a 
century and a half ago: they seem to have 
been increasing and aggravating ever since, 
till the once fish-swarming and silver Thames 
can hardly boast of a living fin, and for aque- 
ous beauty pretty nearly resembles the hor- 
rible ‘sea so powerfully portrayed in Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner : 

** The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
Yea alisny things aia reel with 1 
Upon the slimpaga.” - 

We will not trouble-our readers with any 
other extracts, but merely, from among no- 
tices of matters of interest to the inhabitants 
of London, as well as to those of the vicinity, 
quote the following : 

‘* The surveyors of the highways of this 
parish have received notice from the com- 
missioners of the woods and forests, of their 
intention. of giving up their rights in the 
king’s road at Christmas next; it will, con- 
sequently, after that time, become a public 
road, and be kept in repair at the expense of 
the parish.”’. This well-known path from West-. 
minster to Hampton Court Palace,, was first 
madea king’s roadvn the time*of Carles II. 

Upon the.wl we consider Mr. Faulkner’s 
design to*be most fite{toriots ; ‘id in so popu- 
lous-a district there tan be ‘no fear of its meet- 
ing with the encoatagement it deserves. 





SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. NO. V. 
A Latin Grammar, compiled from the best £di- 
tions of the Roman Classics now extant, and 
adapted ‘to the mode of teaching by Termina- 
tion. By D. B. Hickie. 12mo. pp. 240. 
London, Longman and Co. 
Tue object of this work is to correct the fal- 
sities, and supply the defects, of the Eton Latin 
Grammar. “ Many scholars,” says Mr. Hickie, 
** have of ‘late engaged, professedly, in a simi- 
lar undertaking, and with similar views; but 
all have overlooked the two great errors which 
disgrace the Eton Grammar, and which, above 
all, required correction, via. wrong genders, 
and false perfects ; not to speak of the absurdity 
of clogging the Latin verb with a host of su- 
pines which never existed except in the brains of 
grammarians.” The author has undoubtedly 
succeeded in improving it in one sense, by cor- 
recting some of the falsities, and supplying 
many of the defects ; among which, those of 
wrong genders and false perfects are conspicu- 
ous: but we do not approve of his mode of 
arrangement, and his too laconic definitions, 
which frequently render them abrupt and un- 
finished, thereby requiring parts to be supplied 
by the reader; for instance, ‘‘ Genders, two; 
masculine and feminine.’’ ‘‘ Numbers, two; 
singular and plural.”” The rules for the gen- 
ders of nouns, in’ Mr. Hickie’s Grammar, ap- 
pear too early ; and in regard to the exceptions 
from the rules, no novice in learning can fix 
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them on. mind ,by Latin hexgmeters ; ae his neighbourhood is happier still ; but that is, 


what person is who, beginning to study 
the Latin sm take the trouble to find 
out the meaning of all the words comprised in 
those hexameters? Will.it not create in the 
pupils a great dislike to the language, and too 
early an idea of its difficulty? On this point 
the Eton Grammar has the.advantage, in which 
the rules for the genders do not appear till the 
pupil has gone entirely through the accidence ; 
when, consequently, he will be farther ad- 
vanced, and better prepared to commence them. 
The learner has also the benefit, in the Eton 
Grammar, of referring to the construction (at 
the end of tke book), to ascertain whether the 
meanings he assigns to the words be correct or 
not; but, on the other hand, the syntax of 
Mr. Hickie’s Grammar is an improvement, 
with the exception of the examples being solely 
in Latin. On the whole, we consider this to be 
a clever book, and one that may be of much 
greater assistance to students than it can be to 
beginners, With the addition of the Port 
Royal Grammar, to those who wish to obtain 
a critical knowledge of the Latin language, it 
will be still more useful: 


A Compendium of Modern Geography ; with 
Remarks on the Physical Peculiarities, Pro. 
ductions, Commerce, and Government of the 
various Countries; Questions for Examina- 
tion at the End of each Division; and De- 
scriptive Tables, in which are given the Pro- 
nunciation, and a concise Account of all the 
Places that occur in the Work. Illustrated 
by Nine Maps. By the Rev. Alex. Stew- 
art. 18mo. pp. 296. Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd. 

Tue plan of this work, ifnot original, is praise- 

worthy. As a compendious system it is an 

improvement upon some of the many element- 
ary geographical works which have preceded 
it. The idea of attaching a Kind of gazetteer 
of principal places’-tg¢-thedescription of each 
country, does not strike ‘us as being so useful 
in its principal object; because a boy must 
know all Mr. Stewart’s book professes to teach, 
before he can tell where to look in it for the 
name of any place! There are also some 
odd blunders in the calculation of latitude and 
longitude. For instance, he states that Russia 

“* stretches from the Baltic Sea to the Patific 

Ocean, from 18 deg. to 192 deg. E. longitude, 

a space of more than 9000 miles !” whilst Asia 

is represented to have 164 deg. of longitude, 

from 26 deg. E. to 170 deg. W., and to be in 
length, ‘‘ from the mouth of the Dardanelles 
to the Gulf of Corea, 5,400 miles!” In this 
computation Mr. Stewart measures Russia on 

a small circle or parallel (at about 60 deg. of 

N. latitude), and generously allows about 52 

miles to a degree ;* while in measuring Asia 

on a much larger circle (at about 40 degs. N. 

latitude), he computes only at the rate of 33 

miles+ to a degree! Such things betray 

strange carelessness in a compiler of so critical 

a book as a new compendium of geography. 

Mr. Stewart’s work is, however, in some re- 

‘Spects more entertaining for children than 

other publications of the same class which we 

see in great circulation. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

An Exposition of the Book of Psalms, Ex- 
planatory, Critical, and Devotional. By 
John Morison. Part I. 8vo. Pp. 176. 
HE who cultivates the soil of his own mind is 
in the path of duty and happiness ; he who im- 
proves the moral aspect of his household and 








* Instead of 30. + When there are 46, 
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after all, the noblest kind of exertion which 
tends to benefit the human family at large, and 
to instruct and console the heart of man, in 
whatever climate or age it may reach him. 
Is it not: clear, that every successful effort to 
elicit moral truth, and to place it in a new and 
simple light, has in-it this ‘tharacter of wide- 
spreading utility? The removal of each error 
is the removal of an obstacle, pro tanto, to hap- 
piness ;—it is in darkness and neglected ob- 
scurity that noxious insects most abound ;— 
and an incorrect or feeble appreciation of truth 
has much to do with the continuance of those 
evil habits that infest and torment our whole 
lives. 

It might seem to our blindness, that, after 
the gift of revelation, no room should be left for 
the patient toil of translators and comment- 
ators; yet the fact ismot so. And even if it 
should be toe much to say that, in the diffi- 
culty of translating so ancient a record, it has 
never happened that errorieous views have been 
inadvertently protruded as the sacred truths of 
Heaven,—shall we then petulantly give up our 
Bibles ? We may if we choose; but there is 
nothing better to ‘be found; and the moral 
health of our people willinevitably decay. As 
wisely might we decapitate a man to remove a 
freckle on his face; or proscribe the use of 
water, because it may sometimes convey a par- 
ticle of dust. Nevertheless, is it not highly 
desirable that the pure element should be 
brought to our lips fresh and ciear as it de- 
scends from the bounteous heaven?  Cer- 
tainly. Just now great attention is most de- 
servedly paid to this matter; and he who shall 
devise a simple and efficacious mode by which 
even the poor man of our vast city shall drink 
his cup of water pure and fresh and sparkling 
as it issues from the fountam, will deserve a 
bronze statue, and go down to posterity with 
honour. So, too, he that shall labour success- 
fully in the great fé#POf biblical criticism, and 
remove any obscurities'or inaccuracies that may 
have crept in, and so give home to our bosoms 
the thought of inspiration in its native sim- 
plicity and force, will do a noble deed, and win 
to himself a high reward. 

We greatly rejoice, that healthy, manly, bib- 
lical criticism is again flourishing among us. 
What hidden wealth have the labours of Lowth 
opened up to our view !_-and the mine is yet 
very rich. It is the more matter of rejoicing, 
when the love of accurate biblical research is 
combined with a true relish for all that the 
Bible teaches—two qualities not always found 
together. Now the work before us, which has 
called up these reflections, does seem to us in a 
high degree to combine these two endowments. 
Here is no fanciful or mystical theory running 
through the exposition, and blinding the mind 
of the author to the plain, simple meaning of 
the sacred page. ‘Truly delightful and fas- 
cinating as are many of the interpretations 
given by Bishop Horne, still we apprehend that 
ail must, have felt something of this tinge in 
perusing his work. The author of the present 
Exposition of the Psalms has wholly avoided 
this rock ; and yet no truths are passed lightly 
over, nor is the prophetic character of the 
Psalms in the least overlooked. Very great 
pains have been taken to render this work use« 
ful to plain Christians, and suited to be read in 
the family circle: still combining with it that 
constant reference to the highest critical au- 
thorities, which wiil render it valuable to the 
young minister in his attempts to enter deeply 
into the exact force of the Hebrew text. We 
are pleased to observe the frequent references. 
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to the learned commentary of Dr. Adam 
Clarke; and the more so, as the author is 
evidently by no means disposed to adopt ser- 
vilely either his opinions or those of any other 
writer: and it also gives us pleasure, as 
another instance of that increasing expansion 
of mind which is now-so happily uniting toge- 
ther true Christians in the bonds of friendship 
and good-will, however .they. may differ on 
minute and secondary matters. They only 
who have had some experience of the matter, 
can form an adequate idea of the patient 
labour and toil required by such an effort. 
He who’ sits down to. write an essay, a tale, 
or a sermon, may, if in the right frame, 
proceed rapidly on, ‘* currente calamo,” to the 
conclusion ; so, too, a merely hortatory ex- 
position: but it is far otherwise with the criti- 
cal annotator. He must wade through folios of 
the older expositors, often perplexed by their 
obscure and inelegant Latinity. A writer may 
frequently spend days in consylting the best 
living Hebrew critics; and after comparing 
their views with his own, still, perhaps, see 
no very distinct rendering of a passage. The 
Septuagint and the different versions may be 
pored over through many a midnight hour ; 
and yet, perhaps, all that meets the eye as an 
index of the labour employed, is the observa- 
tion — “* An obscure passage, on which the 
labours of ancient and modern critics seem 
to have thrown little light ;” and the reader 
passes on, unthinking of what even this has cost. 
But men who thus toil in the public service 
merit effectual patronage. Elegant sermons 
pass through manifold editions; but a steady, 
rsevering effort to present the most de. 
ightful portion of the Hebrew Scriptures 
in their original sublimity and energy, surely 
merits even higher encouragement. And we 
are truly pleased to hear, that this work has 
already received the warm, encomium, and 
very liberal support, of many @f our most 
dignified ecclesiastics, as well as of the inquiring 
portion of the laity. We cordially wish the 
author increasing popularity ; and the more so, 
as very arduous midnight toil still lies before 
him: the human mind is naturally strung up 
to renewed vigour and diligence by finding 
that its efforts are widely observed and duly 
appreciated. 

We observe too, with pleasure, that this 
work, which we trust will find a place in every 
young student’s library, is handsomely got up, 
as such a book should be, and yet afforded to 
the public at a much lower price than is fre- 
quently demanded for a book as inferior to 
it in typographical elegance as in real labour 
and utility. 





The newly discovered Temple at Cadachio, in 
the Island of Corfu. Tlustrated by William 
Railton, Architect. 

INTERESTING, inasmuch as it contributes to 

our store of classical monuments, but not im- 

portant as conveying new lights in architecture. 
“* The temple was hexastyle peripteral : there 

was but one entrance to the temple, which was 
on the eastern side: there were no ante to the 
cella wall. The number of columns in the 
flank is restored from conjecture. There are 
several examples, both in Greece and Magna 

Grecia, of this species of temple with an equal 

number of columns in the flank, and also of 

others having double the number of those in 
front, among which the following may be enu- 
merated :—the temples of Egina, Rhamnus, 

a, Pay Sap and gesta. The inter- 
umniation is wide, contrary to the general 

tule of the Greeks in erecting temples in the 





Dorie style ; but this is'not the only example 
remaining of a similar deviation. portico 
of Philip of Macedon at Delos, and the Doric 
temple at Gnidus, are instances in which they 
have exceeded the diastyle. * .. 

‘‘ The discovery of this temple’’ (noticed at 
the time, and described in the Literary Gazette) 
‘* was owing to the following circumstance :— 
The springs at Cadachio, which supply our 
navy with water, being unusually low in the 
autumn of 1822, the engineers, under the com, 
mand of Col. Whitmore, were employed to 
ascertain the cause... While digging, a Doric 
column being discovered in situ, led to a fur- 
ther excavation, which brought to light the 
ground-plan of the temple. The columns of 
the west or the land side Were in their places, 
as were also five of the south, and two on the 
north side, but in a very mutilated state. The 
walls of the cella, with the exception of two 
courses, have been removed: in the interior 
there are some curious remains of an altar; the 
rest of the building has, together with the cliff, 
fallen into the sea.”’ 

The plates (five in number), consisting of a 
plan and elevation, with sections, &c. of details, 
are neatly executed. 


Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous. By George 
Woods, jun. 8vo. pp. 167. London, Bald- 
win and Cradock. 

A VOLUME of sacred compositions, from their 
character and objects paraphrastic, and rather 
es religious feeling than aiming at 
poetical excellence. If, therefore, they are to 
be esteemed for their propriety, they cannot be 
exalted for their inspiration. 





The Missionary Gazetteer. By C. Williams. 
12mo. pp. 492. London, Westley and Davis. 
FoLiowine the example of an American pub- 
lication, the editon.of ‘Gaexetieer has given 
a geographical and histori¢al account of the 
stations known to missionary societies of every 
kind. He also notes their progress in evan- 
gelisation, which gives the work a cast of 
opinion rather than of science. Mr. Smith, the 
missionary in Demerara, consequently occupies 
a large space in that colony—a space which 
futuregenerations would scout, if it were possible 
to fancy that a miserable religious controversy 
could be handed down to posterity in any re- 
print of a book of information. We allude to 
this (one of many similar errors) for the sake 
of declaring our opinion, that all works pur- 
porting to be of general utility should be purged 

of particular, sectarian, or political objects. 


Don Juan. — We mentioned the other day 
Davison’s new and handsome edition of Don 
Juan, in two volumes, printed in a style of 
neatness which does credit even to this eminent 
typographer’s typography. There are, besides, 
(which we omitted to notice), two engraved 
frontispieces, by E. Finden, from Westall, of 
the scene of wretchedness on shipboard, and of. 
Juan shipwrecked, watched over by Haidee 
(rather tall) ; which are very appropriate em- 
bellishments to the fair tomes. 


The Life of the celebrated Sir Francis Drake, 
the first English Circumnavigator, &c. &c. 
Imp. 8vo. pp. 72. London, 1828. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tus work has been put together from Cam- 

den’s and Stowe’s Annals, Betham’s Baronet- 

age, Hakluyt’s Voyages, Purchas’s Pilgrims, 

Monson’s Naval Tracts, and other sources of 

information. We have perused it with great 
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satisfaction ; and merely mention it as one of 
those books which are likely to be prized as 
rarities in the libraries of the curious. An 
excellent portrait, lithographed, gives much 
additional value to the volume. 
Mechanic's Magazine. Vol. IX. 
Knight and Lacey. 

To this volume of a very useful miscellany is 
prefixed a fearful portrait of the Duke of Sus- 
sex, “* bearded like a pard.” It quite disguises 
H. R. H., and renders his honest, English, 
good-looking countenance, the face of a bar- 
barous hulan or pandour, most ugly to behold. 
We trust his Royal Highness doesnot carry his 
love of Hebrew literature to the extent of 
changing a British Prince into the similitude 
of an old Jew clothesman. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, August 30. 
I xnow not if a work by Madame Neckar, 
entitled L’ Education Progressive, has yet ap- 
peared in England; it has met here with uni- 
versal and merited applause. I have only read 
a part of it; but sufficient to be certain of its 
being well received by all parents who wish to 
make their children something better than 
machines, and think the education of reason 
superior to that of force. What pleases me 
particularly in this volume is, that the fair 
author differs from other writers on the same 
subject, and proves that education is never 
finished ; but that each epoch of life requires a 
particular study, according to the duties re- 
quired. Madame Neckar shews, also, how 
necessary it is to consult the inclinations and 
tastes of a child, and never make it a being 
merely subordinate. to discipline. 

The Académie: Frangaise has*proposed seve- 
ral prizes for.the years 1829 and 1830. ‘Ten 
thousand franes will be aw him-whe shall 
write the best treatise on [Influence des Loia 
sur les Meeurs, et de T Influence des Maurs sur 
les Loix : this question is a mostinteresting one, 
and promises to be well developed; for more 
than one man of genius has undertaken to re- 
solve it. De la Charité, considerée dans son 
Principe, dans ces Applications, et dans’ son 
Influence sur les Maurs et sur I’ Economie 
Sociale, is another subject given for the pen of 
talent to dissert upon, and no doubt will be 
well treated in one sense; but as man revolts 
at the very word charity, and considers it as 
derogatory to the dignity of his feelings, I be- 
lieve that the best thing the Academy could 
do, would be to vote it out of their Dictionary, 
and supply its place by some-other which con- 
veys less humiliation in the seund. 

The Minister of the Interior paid a visit to 
the Bibliotheque du Roi, and discovered that it 
was not vast enough, that a new salle would be 

, in order to place together the volumes 
most in requisition: this observation on his 
part brought to my mind one which, perhaps, 
the most profound thinker in France made on 
the same occasion, ‘“* that the most benevolent 
act to society would be to burn every book ; 
so as to let men work on a new canvass, draw 
from their own sources of observation, and not 
from old ideas, which, though suited to the times 
they were written for, cannot be applied to the 
present.” But ministers and thinkers generally 
differ widely. 

The famous Dr. Gall’s death has occasioned 
much regret,—at least so say the journals, who 
never fail to eulogise the dead. He may have 
merited the high ene pronounced lt 
him ; but one cannot help regretting, y 
speaking, that this perfectibility A virtue, 
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which is described on tomb-stones, in the news- 
papers, &c. &c., after the exit of great men, is 
not more evidently revealed during their life- 
times. ‘The doctor expired in great agony, it is 
said, at his countty-house, near Mont 
rather an anti-philosophical residence. 

Fétes are still going on, thanks to all the 
good saints who have lived before us! Le Jour 
de St. Louis was kept at St. Cloud, in honour 
of the Duke d’Angouléme. The band of the 

ds played all the morning under his win- 
some :—they are exquisite musicians ; to hear 
them perform the airs of Henry IV. is a treat 
for the soul, even the soul of a prince: they 
have no small flutes or fifes, which the Fren 
are so fond of, but. which destroy the effect of 
martial music. In the evening there was a 
spectacle a la cour: the troupe from the Théatre 
de Feydeau performed the Héritage and La 
Voiture réhversce, which seemed to amuse his 
majesty:but he always appears pleased. The 
ballet was splendid, and, as the company were 
all in:full dress, the coup d’wil was 
The Duchess d’ Angouléme was dressed in white 
and diamonds, and Jooked very queenly; the 
ambassadors, marshals, and grand personages, 
were ‘placed near the orchestra, the theatre 
being too small to furnish them with boxes : 

hail previously had the honour of dining 
‘with’the king. The military on guard alone 
seemed not to enjoy the scene: standing for 
such &# length of time in a heated atmosphere is 
no mall trial of strength; added to which, 
these gentlemen appeared ready to drop be- 
neath the weight of their swords, helmets, and 
embroidered uniform. 

As I was walking home the other evening, 
my attention was drawn to one of those ambu- 
lating show howses, around which stood a crowd 
of two hundred people. Qn the front of 
the m we was painted ‘a human being dressed 


‘rather a ‘horror of monstrosities, and being no 
‘amateur of the vagaries of nature, I had not 
‘courage to accept the fair lady’s invitation to 
‘enter, notwithstanding her tempting me by | 
offering me credit for two sous, and calling me 
by some flattering ‘epithets: so I awaited the 
‘descent of others, whose curiosity counterba-_| 
-Janced'their fear; and they assured me the hand 
‘of the man was such as described. A naturalist, | 
who heard the fact, pretends that this man has’ 
“passed six metempsychoses. As I stood there’ 
for about ten minutes, Iam sure they received 
‘above three francs; indeed, sights are among’ 
‘the most lucrative employments followed by the 
“working classes; but when once they have re- 
‘course to a life of vaga they cannot’ 
again tarn to labour: this they avow them- 


; 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
FRENCH VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


by Captain) 
Dumont @Urville, which has touched at Am- 
‘boyna. The corvette bore four years ago 
the name of the Coquille, and performed nearly' 
‘the same voyage, under the command of 
‘Lieut. Duperry, M. Dumont @’Urville being at 
‘that time second in command. M. Dumont,| 
‘who sailed from Toulon 25th April, 1826, had) 





ent several points of New Holland, touched 
cat Port Jackson, and then contirmed his 


to New Zealand.. He passed three months 
near that large island, and discovered numerous 
bays, , and islands, hitherto unknown. 
He then proceeded to the Fidjee archipelago, 
which he traversed in various directions, and 
found a hundred islets erroneously placed in 
the charts, and twenty others wholly anknown. 
The Astrolabe had afterwards visited. the 
New Hebrides, the Loyalty Islands, the north 
part of the reef (récif) of .New Caledonia, 
the east part of La Louisade, the Langlan 
isles, and anchored in Port Cotterel, New Ire- 
land, 5th July, 1627.. He then ran along the 
south coast ef New Britain, we - a ex. 
posed to t danger, On the 3d ugust, 
1827, he passed Dafipier’s Straits, and sailed 
very close to New Guinea, where the fine 
weather allowed him to make with facility 
correct observati M. Dr t has left at 
Amboyna a live Babiroussa, which he intends 
to take on board again on his return back to 
Europe. He is looking for, and hopes also to 





, | find, a live Nautilus, 


The French government has received a letter 
from Captain Dumont, dated Hobart’s Town, 
Van Diemen’s Land, January 4, 1828. It 
was there he first heard of the discoveries of 
Captain Dillon, of the Research, relative to 
La Pérouse.* He hoped to sail the next day to 
visit Tucopia and the Mallicolo isles, to ascer- 
tain the correctness of Captain Dillon’s dis- 
coveries. 


LA PEROUSE. 

In the last Number of the Revue Enéyclopé- 
dique there is a paper on the expeditions which, 
at various times, have been sent in search of 
the unfortunate Pérouse, at. the close of which 
it is asserted that, although probable, it is by 
no means certain, that the vessels known to 
have been wrecked on a reef off the Manicolo 
Island, were the Boussole and her comrade. 
Could the writer pf that paper have seen the 
Literary Gazette of the 12th of April iast, in 
which is a letter from Mr. John Russell, an 
officer on board the Research (a vessel des- 
patched by the Indian government for the 
purpose of making every possible inquiry on 
the subject), to his uncle Sir W. Betham, de. 
scribing the various articles which had been 
found on the island, and ar a part of a 
plated ¢eandlestick, on which was engraved a 
shield with arms, of which arms we inserted an; 
accurate engraving, and shewed that they were 
the arms of the family of Colignon, the name of 
the botanist on board the Boussole ? Thisfact, 
as we observed at the time, afforded conclusive 
evidence that the vessels whose wrecks have 
thus been traced could be no other than M. de 
la Pérouse’s ships.. How is it that so incon- 
trovertible a proof the attention of the 
writer in the Revue Encyclopédique, whose 
main object, indeed, seems to have been the 
introduction of an ode on the subject ? 


ACADE MIE ROYALE DES SCIENCES, 


| Aw analysis has been published by the two 


secretaries of the Académie Royale des Sci- 


jences, at Paris, of the labours of the Academy 


during the year 1827. They appear to. have 
been numerous and valuable. ides a va- 
riety of communications from scientific corre- 
spondents, both in France and elsewhere, many 
i nt contributions have been made by 
members of the Academy. Among others, 
posthumous papers by M. Laplace, exhibiting 
new means of working the long calculations of 
the distances of the planets; experiments by 


* See the Li Gazette for Sir W. Betham’s account 








Laterary 
of these discoveries; and above, for our notice of the Re- 
vue s ignorance of'them. - ‘ 


M. Biot on the pendulum, shewing that it is 
susceptible -of great variations, and therefore 
t good standard of measure + 
inquiries by M. Fourrier into the temperature 
of the spaces in which the planets move}; me. 
teorological observations by M. Bouvard ; ex. 
periments on the refraction of a rare mineral 
in the Tyrol, by M. Biot ; four memoirs on the 
laws ofisound by M. Savart; a paper by M. 
Girard on roads, railways, and canals, in which 
the preference is given to the last; calculations 
respecting the known comets of our system by 
M. Damoiseaus; hydrographic works. by Rear 
Admiral de Rossel, M. Beautemps-Beaupré, 
and others ; numerous and interesting commu. 
nications from the Baron Dupin; &c. &c. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 
WE have reason to believe, from what we have 
heard of this Institution, that its site will be 
in the Regent’s Park, where there is an eligible 
space, of about fourteen acres, at the disposal of 
the crown. His Majesty, there can be no 
doubt, desires to’shew his approbation of a 
edllege founded ander the auspices of his 
Ministers, and sup’ by the weight of 
the established church ; and it is equally cer. 
tain, that a grant of this kind would bea far 
more valuable and ‘effectual patronage than 
any stim of money, however munificent. The 
neeessaty a’ mts) ‘are, accordingly, ex- 
pected to take , which will at once set 
the design into active motion. The localities 
hitherto proposed shave all been found de- 
ficient in some-important respect. - The ground 
at the tep of the Bird-cage Walk, towards 
Pimlico, though central and convenient, and 
with an adequate’ extent of frontage, wanted 
depth— having indeed little -more than enough 
for a considerable dwelling-house. Another 
site was offered on the Lambeth side of the 
river, “hear ‘the'tné ef Westminster Bridge, 
opposite to the’ Speaker’s house ; but the low. 
ness of the neighbourhood, and other causes, 
presented obstacles to this plan which could 
not be surmourited. Similar objections, includ- 
ing’a toll-bar, appéared to the Surrey end of 
Waterloo Bridge, where another space might 
have been obtained. Unless, therefore, such a 
spot as that we have mentioned in the Regent’s 


‘Park is appointed, we know not where the 


King’s College could be erected. The amount 
of the subscription is' now about £108,000. 


EGYPTIAN PAPYRI. 

Some of the journals have already mentioned 
that M. @hampollion, jun. having, on his way 
to Egypt, stopped at Aix, was informed that 
a. M. Sallier had some Egyptian curiosities, 
among which M. C. found several papyri of 
great value. ‘The following is the detailed 
accotint of this discovery : — 

“ These papyri, ten or twelve in number, 
were purchased some years ago, with a collec- 
tion of antiquities from Egypt, of a sea-faring 
man, a native of ‘that country. Most of thém 
contain prayers or: rituals, of different lengths, 
which had been placed in mummy cases. 
There is among them a contract for a sale, 
made under the reign of one of the Ptolemies ; 
and, lastly, three rolls together, written in 
magnificent demotic eharacters, which we 
know were used for civil purposes. M.Cham- 
pollion could not sufficiently express his asto- 
nishment and joy, when, on inspecting the 
first of these rolls, which is pretty voluminous, 
he discovered that it contained the dJistory of 
the Campaigns of Sesosiris Rhameses, called 
also Sethos, Sethosis, and Sesoosis ; and that 
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it gave the ifost circhmstahtia details respects 
ing his conquests, ‘thé: Countries which he tra- 
versed, anid the strerigth arid ‘composition of 
his army. The M8. conelh@es with the de- 
claration ‘of the ‘histérian, who, after having 
recorded his namie atid his titles, states that 
he wrote in the fiinth ‘year of the reign of 
Sesostris Rhamesés, the king of kings, the lion 
of battle, the arm to which God has given 
strength, and othér periphrases in the ori- 
ental style. ‘Ft is td be remarked, that the 
ninth year mentioned by the writer is the same 
which Diodorus Sicilus designates as that of 
the return of Sesostris to . This period 
immediately sucéeéds the times of Moses, and 
the great Sesostris was probably the son of 
the king who pursued the Hebrews to the 
Red Sea. Perhaps, too, he is the same 
Egyptus who conipelled -his brother Danaus, 
or Armais, to seek refuge in Greece, because 
he had attempted during his ‘absence to seize 
on the throne. On the same MS. of which 
we have been speaking, after a blank space, 
another composition begins, called ‘ Praises of 
the great King Amemnengon.’ Some leaves 
only, which are separated by ‘intervals, and 
marked with numbers, finish this roll, and 
constitute the commericément of the history 
which is continued in the, second of these 
papyri. We may perhaps .eonjecture that 
this Amémnengon reigned before Sesostris, 
since the author wrote in the ninth year of 
the reign of the Jatter... This presumption 
may also be confirmed by the acknowledged 
custom of representing in the Egyptian monu- 
ments after the principal charaeter the figure 
of his father, and sometimes.of his grand- 
father. Besides, the suecessor of Sesostris bears 
in Herodotus the name of Pheren, in ‘Diodorus 
‘that of Sesostris II., and ir Manetho that of 
Ra or Rapses; whereas his father is 
called Amenophis or Amenoph-+a name which 
has a considerable resemblance to that on the 
MS. A more careful investigation will remove 
all uncertainty in this respect.” 

The third roll treats of astronomy or,astro- 
logy, or most likely of both these ‘sciences ; it 
has not yet been unrolled, but it is easy to 
foresee that it will be highly interesting. It 
will perhaps make us acquainted with the ob- 
servations which had been made in ancient 
times, and the system of.the heavens, accord- 
ing to the notions of the Egyptians and, the 
Chaldeans, the nations who, in all probability, 
were the first that cultivated that science. 

To the preceding details, we must, add the 
description of a small figure of basalt, which 
was found with the three rolls. 

_, ‘* It represents a man kneejing, whose height, 
if the figure were standing, would be eleven 
inches, the head being fifteen lines. He is 
leaning on a kind of table, the upper part of 
which is in.the form.of a desk; the hands 
placed upon it, but which are broken off, were 
in the attitude of writing.. On the 
ront of the desk is carved the cartouche of 
Sesostris; and on the back of the figure, in 
hieroglyphic characters, the name of the per- 
son, with the title of singer and. friend of 
Sesostris. M.Champollion had made a draw- 
ing of this figure before he saw the papyri. 
_ “ Every thing induces us to believe that it 
is the same writer whose portrait and works 
were found in his tomb. How important, 
therefore, must these writings be, since their 
author, @ eontem y of Sesostris, could not, 
have exercised. the functions with which he 


"was ittvested without attending the hero in his a 


victorious career. 
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not, be delayed, will shew the importance of 
the discovery due to the zeal and ability of 
M. Champollion, and give him farther claims 
to the gratitude of the learned world, which 
has long plated him among those to whom 
science owes the greatest obligations.”* 








PINE ARTS. 
ARTS AND ARTISTS.—NO. LI. 


Few admirers of English art, as it existed; 


five and twenty or thirty years ago, but are; 
well acquainted with the pictures of Julius 
Cesar Ibbetson, and with his versatility. of 
pencil as a landscape and tattle painter. His 
talents, in the variety of his styles, have not 
inaptly been compared to those of D. Teniers : 
yet, like many other men of great ability, his 
genius was no match for poverty. Involved in 
difficulties, and not having the good fortune, 
like Morland, to be able to find a ready sale for 
his works, he fell into the hands ef those who 
could,—not under his name, bat under those of 
Wilson, Berghem, &c. 

It was the practice of any of his employers, 
when applied to by some rich amateur for a 
picture from the hand of a favourite master, to 
say that they had not one just then, but that 
they were in treaty for a superb _oony 
perfect gem. Ina fortnight, or a little more, 
it would be forthcoming;—and so it was. 
Italian canvass, or, if on panel, Florence oak, 


attested its character; and the subject and! 


handling were evidently those of the master. 
* It had been carefully and judiciously cleaned ; 
—a leetle tinge, the mark of age, yet remained ; 
but it was thought better not to go'too far, lest 
some of the glazing might be removed :” and 
in this way the farce was carried on, to the 
no small mortification of the artist-fabricator, 
whose ‘* poverty, but nor Be will,”’ consented 
thus to the prostitution _ef his powers. 

At length, however, Ibbetson broke through 
the trammels by which he had been confined, 
and appeared in his own character as an artist. 


* We cannot better than in this place request atten- 
tion to an afinounced publication, which is not only 
valuable as a contribution towards aes the 
mysteries of ancient Egyptian lore, but singularly de- 
serving of patronage as a work of gratitude and hu- 
manity—of gratitude to poor » who ventured so 
much in this cause—and of humanity to his widow, 
who cheered his labours, and now in poverty laments 
his l6ss. We allude to a Prospectus issued by Mr. 
Churchill, of Leicester Square, for publishing a com- 
plete Series of Lithographic Engravings, from the Ori- 
ginal Model of the Eeyp Tomb, now in the possession 
of. Mrs. Belzoni; dedicated, by permission, to the 
Duke of Clarence.—This magnificent sepulchre, we may 
remind our readers (quoting the Prospectus), is a vast 
excavation in a rock, and the model is constructed ‘on a 
scale of one-sixth of the tomb. The numerous passages 
and of which it consists are painted and covered 
with figures and hiéroglyphics.in basso-relievo. The 
whole of the excavation is three hundred and 

feet; and was discovered by Belzoni in the valk 
of Beban e] Malook, near Thebes, in the year 181 
The plan of the Valley and sections of the Tomb, to be 
—_ S = —— give a — ‘a. of the in- 
tended li ic > at s important 
Telic of pany “which will contain at least eighty 
plates. «* The expense of a work of such itude 
makes it necessary (continues the announcement) to se- 
cure two hundred subscribers before the undertaking can 
commence; and it is proposed to bring it dut in Num- 
bers, from twelve to fourteen, at twenty-five shillings 
each. The anxiety which the late Mr. i always 
expressed to ay this precious manuscript to science 
(as its hieroglyphics and historical res may be con-' 
sidered a biography of the entom! king), at length 
induces his widow, to the present exertion, alt! h 
nearly under the pressure of the many compli-' 
cated difficu' which she has encountered ‘since his) 
death. She, therefore, confidently relies on the liberal, 
sentiments of.every friend to science for encouragement 
to enable her to effect so desirable an object, Mrs.’ 
Belzoni, wishing to facilitate the pm Nang 
intends adding to the Atlas a ification of hiero-, 
glyphics observed in the tomb.”—Most sincerely do we) 
of thi 
e 





her success; and when we consider the excellence'| 
we can hardly doubt it, even were the 





“* The publication of these papyri, which will 





appeal to a.community far less enlightened and 
benevolent Cian Siat at the beach exoplse. tit LG | 
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His abilities then attracted the notice (among 
many others) of M. de Loutherbourg, who in- 
troduced him to Mons. Desenfans, of pictorial 
memory. ‘An invitation to breakfast placed 
Ibbetson and Loutherbourg in Mons. - 
fans’ parlour, the walls of which were covered 
with chefs-d’cuvre of art; and the judgment 
of the young paintet was tried and exercised on 
the merits of the several masters and schools ; 
until, arriving at a picture which seemed to 
attract Ibbetson’s particular regard, Mons. 
Desenfans observed—“ That, Mr. Ibbetson, is 
a very beautiful example of David Teniers.2’ 
There was a pause. Mons. Desenfans requested 
Ibbetson’s opinion ; whose answer, after an- 
other pause, was: “ That picture, sir ?that 
picture J painted!” Here was ‘‘ confusion 
worse confounded.” The collector had been 
taken in; his judgment had been committed. 
The murder, however, was out. Marks and 
circumstances proved the'fact beyond the pos- 
sibility of controversy. The good -natured 
Loutherbourg endeavoured to “ take up this 
mangled matter at the best :”—“* he had -fre- 
— been deceived ;” nay, he went farther, 
and told how, in his younger days, he had him- 
self manufactured a few old masters. 'Whether 
or not this apology mended the business, we 
know not; but certain it is that poor Ibbetson 
was never again asked to breakfast with Mons. 
Desenfans.* 

_ We recollect another instance of fallibility 
of judgment in a gentleman equally conversant 


| with the fine arts, and who had shewn equal 


taste in collecting specimens of them. At a 
period somewhat later than that to which we 
have just adverted, the prejudices existing in 
favour of foreign art extended to :china-paint« 
ing; and it was roundly asserted, that neither 
the colours ‘nor the ‘taleiits of the English 
china-paintets could vie‘ with those-of the 
French. Accifént, howevet; brought-this 

tidn to the test. The tleman alluded to 
having occasion to employ one of our best 
china-painters,—the late Thomas Baxter, — 
in some ordinaty work, the china-closet was 
opened, for the purpose of giving the order ; 
when a highly finished piece of. porcelain on 
one of the shelves attracted the notice of the 
artist. ‘* That, Mr. Baxter,’’ said the gentle. 
man, “ you perceive is French.” Yes, sir,” 
answered Baxter, “ the porcelain is French, 
but the painting is English.” ‘* How’ know 
you that, sir? I bought it for French.” “I 
painted it myself for Mr. ——, in Fleet Street.” 
This proved to be actually the case. It was 
the common practice ‘at that time for the mas- 
ters of china-shops to procure the ‘porcelain 
from France, and have it painted on in this 
country. 

Numerous other cases might be addaced 
to shew the strong prejudices which formerly 
existed in favour ‘of foreign pictures, foreign 
sculpture, foreign china, and* foreign -every 
thing. The good sense of the present day has, 
however, in a great measure di those 
prejudices; and we trust they w 
tirely disappear. 


soon en- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Macbeth. Engraved in mezzotinto by Thomas 
Lupton, from a Drawing by John Martin. 
Walter B. Tiffin. 

In the print before us, the spirit of inspira- 

tion is poured out in an equal degree as in 

* Ibbetson published a whimsical book entitled ‘«« Hum- 
bugalogia,” in which he fully exposed the and 
tricks of professed picturé-dealers. © other rather 
coarse, but very forcible, illustrations w ‘it contained, 
was one to the following effect;—*‘ These le say they 
have a great love for the fine arts:—yes; such a love 

asa butcher has fora fat ox t” 
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others of this artist’s extraordinary perform- 
ances. The wild and romantic scenery of 
the desolate heath, the chaotic character of 
cloud and rock, together with the vanishing 
of the witches, are so embodied by his pencil, 
that the shapes and * airy nothings’ of 
imagination receive from it ‘* a local habita- 
tion and a name.” The print is executed 
with a power and skill in. unison with the 
subject, and may be ranked among Mr. Lup- 
ton’s best efforts. 


Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain, with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norroy 
King of Arms, F.S.A., &c. Part XXXIII. 

Kine Cuartes I.; James, Marquess of Ha- 

milton; Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke 

and Montgomery ; Edward Montagu, Earl of 

Manchester ; and Archibald Campbell, Earl of 

Argyll ;—form the thirty-third Part, and com- 

plete the eighth volume of this interesting 

national work. Inequalities must occasionally 
occur in carrying ona publication of such ex- 
tent; and the present Part is certainly not 
one of the finest that has appeared. Great 
allowances, however, must always be made for 
engravers, who are obliged so to execute their 
plates, as to ensure their yielding a large num- 
ber of impressions. To shat consideration, the 
exceeding opposition of black and white, in the 
portrait of Charles, is probably to be attributed. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE MISANTHROPE TO HIS SON. 
*¢ This is but one from many 
Of life’s chequer’d scenes.” —L. E. L. 
Tov leav’st me:for the world—tlie false, the 
vain, : [know 
The treacherous, world—alas? too soon to 
How bittéris the fruit wouldst obtain ! 
How mean the core of that vast gilded show ! 
How deep the atts there practised to beguile ! 
How — the purpose veil’d there ‘neath a 
smile ! 


Spare not thy father—bid his aged 7“ 
Turn to the grave, forgetting earthly love ; 
Leave him—with not a hope beneath the 
es, [move ; 
Save that swift death his sorrows may re- 
Bid the Jast link of life be like the first ; 
Go, leave this bruised and aching heart to 
burst ! 


Clasp the alluring world to thy young breast ; 
- _ Believe it the great glory it appears : 
Though it brought, daggers to thy — 
rest— 


tears— 
it brought poison to thy father’s 
Pic. a the world, as noble as it seems, 
And wake to madness from thy splendid 
dreams. 


If Happiness on earth hath an abode, 
She ane among the forest leaves and 


lowers ; 
She speaks before the shrine of Nature’s God ; 
She smiles in beauty through the summer 
hours ;— 
Not in bright hall, nor crowded citadel— 
Not with the high nor wealthy may she dwell. 


Not with the high, even though all be won— 
They’re fretted by the very toys they crave ; 
Not with the wealthy, for their souls are gone 
With their adventurous vessels o’er the 
wave ; 
ot in the glitt’ring dance—there Envy si 
The blushing rose from young and lovely tips. 








Return to our rude cave: still be thy hand 
My gentle guide through the tall ancient 
woods—. 


The only lasting glory of the land, 

‘God’s arm hath rear’d within his solitudes : 
Then perfect not the deed thou hast begun— 
Break not thy father’s heart, my son! my son ! 

July 29th, 1828. C. Swain. 

MY NATIVE COUNTRY. 
(From the German of Gleim.) 
My native land, on thy sweet shore 
Lighter heaves the breast ; 
Could I tread thy soil once more, 
How I should be blest ! 


Heart, so anxious,and so pained, 
Fitting is thy wo: 
ag Soyoree land, what have I gained 
y wandering from thee so ? 


Fairer green bedecks thy fields, 
Lovelier blue thy skies, 

Cooler shade thy forest yields, 
Dew brighter on thee lies. 


Thy sabbath-bells a sweeter note 
Echo far and near ; 

Thy nightingale’s melodious throat 
Thrills more sweet the ear. 

Softer flow thy lavish streams 
Through the meadow’s bloom ; 

Oh, how beautiful the dreams 
*Neath thy lindens’ gloom ! 


Fair thy sun and temperate, 
Genial light and heat : 

To my father’s household-gate 
Let me bend my feet ; 

There, forgetting all the past, “ 

I will rest my limbs at last ! 


a 





cauthertmmedl 








—_ 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTE.—NO. X. 
Paper Feat af Ti—th—n. 

Tue clerical worthy distinguished far and 
wide by the above literary cognomen, was not 
long ago the spiritual director of the small 
parish of In—th—n, a spot now much resorted 
to as a watering-place by the natives of the 
*¢ Modern Athens.” Its mineral spa is gene- 
rally believed to be the St. Ronan’s Well of 
the northern magician. The village is delight- 
fully situated on the banks of the Tweed, 
where its waters are joined by the river Quair. 
The surrounding scenery is beautifully pic- 
turesque, the fine mansion. of the Earl of Tra- 
quair forming a prominent feature in the 
landscape. The parish church is a curious 
old structure, but not such a curiosity as its 
former worthy occupant, known by the name 
of Paper Peat. The origin of his being com- 
plimented for life with the above facetious 
title, is attributed to a certain unlucky ser- 
mon he preached many years ago. . His gude 
folk held in most orthodox abhorrence all read 
discourses, and even scunnered* at the idea of 
notes, however brief. They considered this 
practice as a manifest proof of the incapacity 
of the minister; and if he really happened to 
be an able man, it was viewed by them as an 
unpardonable aggravation, since, by gluing 
his optics on a few scraps of paper, he lament- 
ably and sinfully fettered his gifts and graces, 
and left no door open for the inpouring of the 
Spirit. The good pastor well knew the ex- 
treme dislike his hearers had to the weary 
bits o’ paper; but being plagued with a treach- 
erous memory, he was obliged to have recourse 
to them. In order, however, to elude as 
much as possible the vigilant eye of the con- 





* Shuddered. 























—— 
gregation, he made use of sundry half sheets 
of paper, headed, firstly, secondly, thirdly, 
and so om;to the final scrap, containing uses 
of terrory or encouragement, according as the 
thunders of Mount Sinai, or the blessings of 
Mount Zion, happened to predominate in the 
discourse. These important slips of paper 
were deposited on the left page of the Bible; 
and when he had exhausted one, he, in a truly 
legerdemain style, slid it over to the right page. 
But, alas! cunning as the poor minister 
thought himself, he was one fatal day doomed 
to essay the pangs of complete exposure and 
lasting mortification. He had got the length 
of thirdly, when, lo! the indispensable scrap 
had vanished, as if by the agency of the foul 
fiend himself. In a state of unspeakable con- 
fusion, he thus went on: ‘* Thirdly, my 
beloved brethren”—(a long and awful pause, 
wound up by. an emphatic hem, or rather 
groan)—‘* I say, my beloved brethren, third- 
ly”—(hem, hem). ‘* We come now, my dear 
friends, in the third place” (hem, hem, hem), 
(all the time groping amongst the papers 
with increasing agitation, and the perspiration 
breaking on ‘his poor oblivious brow in ago- 
nising drops). The manuscript truant in 
question had unluckily fallen over the pulpit, 
where it was picked up by an auld wife, 
seated, for deafness’ sake, on one of the steps. 
With the aid of her spectacles, she contrived 
to make out the leading word, and forthwith 
bawled out, to the infinite discomfiture of miser- 
able Mess John, ** Dear sir, here’s thirdly lying 
here!” 





MUSIC. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Bells, at Eve, were ringing. Song, Words, 
and Music, by W. Ball. London, W. George. 

THE first verse of tlify song, though borrowing 
a thought from ‘Mooré,'is very tender and po- 
etical ; and the air is one of the sweetest which 
Mr. Ball has composed. It is calculated to be 
an especial favourite among the abundance of 
simple melodies now published. 


The Family Man; a Song. Composed by 
T. H. Bayly, Esq. London, Willis. 
Ten children, besides a baby *. o rare 
‘* oh, for the days of good king Herod !”’) are 
eB oh in the lithographic embellishment 
of this piece of music. The song is a pleasantry; 
and at Christmas time, or any other time, when 
multitudinous families do assemble (invito 
Malthus-o), may occasion a laugh,—all graver 
considerations of the ager J of food, the num- 
bers of pairs of’ shoes, and the sundries, et- 
ceteras, &c., being at such periods complacently 

forgotten. : 

Day is departing. By I. Willis. Willis. . 
Tus ballad-melody, on three notes, may be 
peculiar, but to our tastes it is wondrous in- 
sipid. We remember something of the same 
sort by Eavestaff, in a Selection of French Me- 
lodies, which pleased from its novelty,— the 
idea, however, was not worth repetition. 


The Lamb astray ; ‘a Pastoral. By W. Ball. 

Symphonies, &c. by Moschelles. J. Power. 
WE have so pretty and so simple a pastoral as 
to make us wish that more compositions of 
that kind were published. 


Let Joy be remembered now. The Words and 
Music by T. Moore. J. Power. 

Tue music has much of grace and beauty ; the 

words are inferior to the generality of Moore’s 

lyrical compositions. 




















Select Airs from Cosi fan Tutti. Arranged for 

the piano-forte, by Vincent Novello. Book I. 
Every body knows how very beautiful Mo- 
zart’s music in the Cosi fan Tutti is, so that 
we need say nothing farther of this selection 
than that it is worthy of a place in every 
music-stand. 


1. The broken Bower. 2. P’ma bright Wan- 
derer. By C. Cope Temple, Esq. Cramer 
and Co. 

TuEsE are two of the sweetest songs we have 

heard for many a day. The first bears a strong 

family-likeness to the old air of ‘* Bobbing 

Joan;” the last is light, unaffected, and 

beautifully set. 


Musard’s Fourth Set of Quadrilles. Boosey. 
As ugly a se¢ as ever attempted to set little 
feet a-twinkling. With a full band the tunes 
might be tolerable; but otherwise they are 
in-tolerable. © 


I brought thee hither. Written by Mr. Bad- 
_ deley. Composed by Sola. Faulkner. 

Or this strain we need only say that it is one 

of the sweetest that ever Sola composed. 








DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 

A Mn. Benson made his appearance at the 
Haymarket on Tuesday evening, as Young 
Meadows, in Love in a Village. Why, why 
will they attempt opera at this house, with 
such an orchestra and such a company? Be. 
sides, eomedy and farce are the true elements 
of the Haymarket, and’ music is neither ex- 
pected nor desired. It was merely tolerated 
when Vestris was there,— and, she gone, ‘* all 
the rest is leather and prunella.” We look 
forward to the production of something more 
natural to the establishment +in,.the Barber 
Baron, which we are told is.a;translation, by 
a new hand, from Le Barbier Chatelain, a 
piece playing with some success,in Paris.— 
Where is Kenny? Where is Poole? Are 
they lost or miaiaid — stolen or strayed? If 
they do not make us laugh very soon, we shall 
certainly have them cried. 

The sad. jumble called Miss Wright, or 
Courting by Prozy, to which we alluded in 
our last, has been withdrawn ; and, we hope, 
to make way for something worthy the pre- 
sent reputation of the English Opera House. 
A new opera, called the Pirates of Genoa, the 
musie by the celebrated Weigl, the composer 
of the Schweitzer Familie, was announced for 
last night, and (if performed, for it has been 
postponed several times,) we trust succeeded. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
On Tuesday, Mr. Elliston made an effort, very 
creditable for a suburban theatre, to represent 
an opera with the music of Von Weber. Its 
name is Sylvana, and it is of the romantic cast, 
comprehending bold barons, fair damsels in 
distress, hermits, hunters, wild forests, tourna- 
ments, and the usual et ceteraof chivalrous times, 
including a bear, which we were extremely dis- 
appointed in finding did not turn out to be the 
father of the heroine. He was, incontinently, 
shot ; and we could not help exclaiming, as he 
rolled over— ‘ 
On the bare ear 

aus Without a friend to Hose ‘=p ll 

‘or they were of exceedingly bright yellow glass, 
though by no means gens or glassy in death. 
The real human father of Sylvana, however, 
lived on, a much greater brute and savage than 
the slain Bruin,'and most accurately personated 
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by Mr. Yardley, who, it may be remembered, 
recovered his sight by a flash of lightning, and, 
in consequence, still retains such a flash in his 
eye, as to be quite terrific upon the stage. No- 
thing, in fact, could be more vivid than his 
representation, whether gleaming horribly on 
his victims, or waving his dagger in the most 
fork-like style which we ever witnessed : 


Behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth. 


But what added greatly to the effect produced 
by this gentleman’s coruscations, was his ad- 
mirable imitation of the thunder when he 
sung. While he roared, we, as Milton says, 
With the voice divine 

Nigh thunder-struck, the exalted man, to whom 

Such high attest was given, a while surveyed 

With wonder. 

It was not, of course, to be expected that any 
other of the masculine characters could compare 
with this ; and therefore, king of the rest 
of the men-folks, we can only state, that Phil- 
lips was one baron with two songs, and: flou- 
rished exceedingly ; that Miss Graddon was 
another baron, of awful warlike proportions, 
and a most sweet pipe; and that Mr. Vale was 
a cowardly servitor of considerable humour, who 
sang, very cleverly, a song of dubiety, each verse 
archly ending with ‘* perhaps” (the idea from a 
French vaudeville song, Peut-étre) ; andasecond 
song of no dubiety at all, being a very indecent 
and ribald production, with a chorus fit for no 
where that can be mentioned. Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam was Sylvana, and her pantomime (for she 
had nothing to say or sing) was replete with 
nature and force : it might possibly be said to 
want grace, but the failing was compensated by 
truth and energy. Miss Helme, the only other 
female of note in the piece, sang as like Miss 
Paton as she could, and was, though some 
hundred leagues behind, that most accom- 
plished Siren, pleasing even in her imitation.— 
With regard to the music, that of the whole 
first act is as fine as we havé heard in any 
theatre ; and if the curtain drop there, we 
would say that it was one of the highest treats 
that could be given to the public: the choruses 
are equal to any thing Weber ever composed. 
But the sequel, with a few pretty passages, is 
very wearisome, and is, we are prone to think, 
sadly interpolated in the musical way. The 
scenery is in general worthy of much praise. 
The dénouement is more happy than could be 
expected, from the early catastrophe of the 
bear—and we really cannot see why he should 
be killed outright: there is the heroine saved 
when an infant, by the assassin rocking her to 
sleep instead of throwing her over the pre- 
cipices, as he was commanded; and why the 
poor animal should not also be rescued, after 
tumbling down from the rifle-shot, seems to us 
to be inconsistent with the good nature of the 
author, and the character of the symphonies. 





French Plays.—In consequence of some new 
arrangements, we are informed that M. Mar, 
the editor of the Furet de Londres, has sepa- 
rated from M. Chedelle, and has no concern 
with the management of the French company, 
whose performances are still announced at the 
West London Theatre. 








VARIETIES. 
Stuttering.—Mr. James Wright, a teacher 
of elocution, recommends reading in a whisper 
(gradually augmented to a louder tone), as a 
remedy for stuttering. The several organs of 
articulation ought, he observes, to be distinctly 
known and exercised; and especial care should 





————— 
be taken to avoid those distortions of counte. 
nance which usually attend stammering. 

Corn in France.—Forty years ago, when the 
population of France was only twenty-five mil. 
lions, the annual produce of corn was about 
fourteen thousand millions of pounds. At pre. 
sent, when the population is estimated at thirty. 
one millions, the annual produce of corn is very 
little more; and there is neither exportation 
nor importation of that article. It is pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the land which has been 
brought into cultivation since the revolution, 
has been devoted to the growth of leguminous 
plants and of potatoes, rather than to that of 
wheat and other grain. 

Fossil Bones.—Fossil bones, similar to those 


{ found in caves in Germany and England, have 


lately been discovered in the cavern of Mire- 
mont, in the department of La Dordogne in 
France. They were near the surface, imbedded 
in red clay, and are friable and fractured. 
They consist principally of teeth and bones 
resembling those of the bear with the arched 
forehead, fossil remains of which have been 
found at Iserlohn and elsewhere in Germany. 
There are no stalactites in the cavern of Mire- 
mont. In one part of it, under several strata 
of marl, which seem of a more recent forma- 
tion than those of the red clay, fragments of 
earthenware have been found, strongly resem. 
bling those which have been discovered, though 
rarely, in certain ruins and modern alluvial 
soils; and the form, colour, and other pro- 
perties of which denote them to belong to a 
period anterior to the introduction of Roman 
arts into Gaul. 

Comets.—The two comets, which are soon 
to appear, excite much interest. According 
to the calculations,.of M. Damoiseau, of the 
French Academy, that, the mean revolution 
of which is 2460 days, -wi arrive at -the 
perihelion on the “27h. OF November, 1832, 
at thirty-two miputes, twenty-gne seconds 
after eleven: its perturbations may be nine 
days, fifteen hours, fifty-six minutes, twenty- 
seven seconds. The comet, the period of 
which is three years and a third, has a less 
irregular motion. It will re-appear towards 
the end of the present summer: on the Ilth 
of November it will reach its shortest distance 
from the earth; and towards the middle of 
the 10th of January, 1829, it will arrive at 
the perihelion. It is hoped that the observa- 
tions on this comet will tend to resolve the 
important question as to the resistance of the 
ether to the movements of celestial bodies.— 
Foreign Journal. 

Arabic Sayings. — Reside where thou wilt, 
acquire knowledge and virtuey'and they will . 
stand thee in the place of ancestors: the man 
is he who can say, “* See'what Iam ;” not 
he who says, ‘‘See what my father was.”— 
When God would display it broad day a vir. 
tue hidden in the shade, he excites against 
it the tongue of the envious. If the flame did 
not catch every thing surrounding it, the 
exquisite perfume of the aloes would be un- 
known.—This life is but a fragile fragment ; 
senseless is he who attaches himself to it : 
what is passed is dead ; what is to come is hid- 
den: thou hast only the moment in which 
thou breathest.—Thy life is divided into two 
portions; consider well what they are: that 
which is gone, is a dream; that which re. 
mains, a wish. 

Geology.—The energy with which the Ger. 
mans cultivate geology and mineralogy is par- 
ticularly — y a virtuosi society of 
gentlemen of Heidelberg, who, for the pro- 


motion of science, have not only united ta. 
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lent, but, at a expense, have com- 
wen purpose of collecting | #” 

nad weiperye te an unprecedented ex- 
ta It is carried on by subseription ; and 


Se es sreeis ‘corlan eh ell. tee notke 4 
every six months, in small 

sets, the products of its labours. Three sets 
inva 0 bam already furnished to the first sub. |’ 


a sae Musgum.—A great addition has been 
made to the Berlin Museum by the purchase of 
that of General Koller, at P 

New Style of Petitions.—Among the pro- 


ductions of the day is a petition to the King the 


against granting any further concessions to the} 
Roman Catholics, which is printed in various- 
coloured letters, on a broad sheet of strong 
and surrounded by wood-cuts engraved 
by M. U, Sears, .The top-piece is a cruci- 
fixion, iv which hanare is a tolerable likeness 
of the Duke of Wellington, as one of the Ro- 
man soldiers casting lots for the raiment of 
the Sayiour. At the foot is the resurrection ; 
caten each se rm ¢ designs, tending * shew 
jority e Protestant over the Ca- 

tholie eh 


is called the dull season, it is uncommonly 

easant to mark the effect it has upon the 
humay mind, in producing such abominable 
puns as the following :— 

Why are washer-women, busily engaged, 
like Adam and Eve in Paradise? Because 
they are 40-apy (80 happy). 

y is a widower, going to be married, like 
Eau de Cologne? Because he is re-wiving. 

Why is a vine like a soldier? Because it 
ig listed and trained, has é¢en-dridls, and shoots. 

Why is a sailor, when at sea, not a sailor ? 


Because he’s a-beard. 
Why isa gity gonsama. taken poorly in 
Grosvenor Square, liké.@ reclase? Because he 


is sick-westward rian uestered ). 

Why is it better for a man to have two 
losses than one ?. Because the first is a loss, 

and the second is a-gain. 

ae If Britannia rules the waves,” said a qualm- 
igh writing-master, going to Margate last week 
ip a storm, ** I wish she’d rule ’em straighter.” 





es 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The PRE a ar ob are ge py A with notices of these 


¢ all of them possessing claims 
some of them making ontracedi. 


Sis 1s. Gd.—Earl S "3 Letter to the Owners and Occu- 
Lyany in "Bist and the arts. When we heep Farms 6d.—Evidence 

soins vast cost lavished on these small volumes, a gag - ai as om the Went 

= nape ag my cag epee oe 
not than two to amount o: = 

fe od (fem thousand pounds and more), it will appear | ME" FEQROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1898. 
that they are publica of comparatively the cheapest August. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
kind, since, the engravings of the least emulous of them | Thursday -- 21 | From 48, to 66. | 29.83 to 29.7 
would, in an yodkal Team hee westh inate thom the pelen ad Fri | Wee 22, —— 4 — 62. | 29,59 — 29.60 
the whole work with its contributions from so many distin- | Saturday -- 23 —— 48 — 66. | 29.90 — 30.00 

be I but for the use of steel plates, | Sunday ---- 24) —— 45. — 74 | 30.10 — 3h 
rom which thousands: of impressions can be taken, it| Monday-.-- 25 —— 53. — 75. | 3015 — 30.16 
would be impossible to get up such ey at such prices. | Tuesday -- 26 | —— = — 73. | 30.26 — Stat. 
We do nat think that the increase of their num-| W: 7) — 71. | 30.25 — 30.25 


ment. To this, we give a list as far as we can. 
1, Ackermann’s F -me-not — the first in the field, 
and one which hi merited and enjoyed a very 


circulation. 

The Souvenir, Mr. Alaric Watts’s, which set the 
poe gts so p Repeaciel to arts and artists, of having the 
‘hi year, embellishments in works of this class. 

thle year i we ray Juss from the beautiful proofs 

ee ate, thee ve ed contin with | 
i. spirit i -4 ost of the engrav: 
avé indeed exquisite, and the subjects remarkably wi wat 
p ob both for ulec Ry ber Hall's and variety. 
3. The Am tr » Halles which takes a more serious 
than its is compeer, and has established 


The ae very bad Puns.'This being what| “A” 


| 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Pier Friendship, the name of wae § 
altetell Into Gentes Caer a 
it is cited ed by Me . Hood, Leg —, as 
tlon ofthis Kinds Brae eel fae fe ape y La vod 


we i as yet seen nothing. 
&; The Bij blished by Mr. Pickering, and edited, 
we believe, by | . Ne H. Nicholas. This is its second 
year: the or No. had some striking features, which at- 
much no 
The Keepsake, u direction of Mr. C. Heath 
for the arts, and of Me Me M. Reynolds for the literature. 
‘The beauty.of its Mh last year commanded grea’ 
applause, thisseason even more strenuous —- 
have been made to raise it still higher, especiall 
literary compositions.,, We neve a three or i. et 
the plates, w it is 
8 The Anniversary, with Mr. ir. Sharp in pin the direction of 
axt.depertiment, and Allan ham the edi- 
Sp mien ant tiles of oak ce. One proof, 
of Sir W. Scott in his study, is shewn ag an example of 
~e fo Vings. - » we hear, furnished many 
of the 
9. The Winter’s Wreath resembles the. Amulet in some 
measure, and is, we understand, principally derived from 
Liverpool, but the contributors are of all quarters, as in the 
other ‘Annuals, from John o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s 


10. 11. 12. The Christmas Box, the New Year's Gift, 

and the Juvenile Forget-me-not, we have y noticed 

in the Literary Gazette: they are for children. We neg- 

lected tu say of the New Year's + degen that among its en- 

wm g would be the C ood by Miss 
Dagley» nce Micha by J.C. Edwards; + ievthas thcote’s 

of hard, &c. by Engleheatt a Dancing G 








———— 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Gers HOSPITAL. The Autumnal 
Course of Lectures will.commence on Wednesday, the 
"theory and Practice of MedicinéDr. Bright and Dr. Addi- 


+ Materia Medica and Therg; ation-De. Addison. 
Anatomy and Operations urgery—Mr. Bransby Cooper. 
Principles and ‘Finctioe of Serer, (ineluding ‘ations)— 


organ. 
5 Miayitisy, and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Blyn- 
Physiology, or Laws of the Animal bere Blundell. 
Chemistry— Mr. A. Aitkin and. Mr. 


tal Phil oe fessor a and Mr. Berry. 
Clinical Lectures i ero 
Morbid Anatomy, will be given during the 
For Particulars eat Sy tore Mr. ‘Siocker, 3 seetiiery to 


t Mr. Key and Mr 








The Fall of Nineveh, Deluge, &e. &c. 
HE ottawa of the above PIC. 
TOURS, by Mr. BATE, the Painter of “« Belshaz- 
zar’s Poor at the Wester: » Old Bond Street, wilt 
remain open urtil the 96th September, from Eleven o'Clock till 
ive. 
Adami .—Catal 
=e ~ the Prints of the Fall’ of Nineveh and Deluge 
e received at the Exhibition Room, and at Mr. Martin's, 30, 
Allsop Tentese. 


| D* MALKIN, of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, late e Head Master of Bury School, having fumes 
the purpose of taking a limited Number of 











+ by Greatbatch; and other 

A Phe | Annual has also been announced (see the 
L. G. No. 605) ; of th we Ap eny not wonder to see several 
other ——, s ~ same —— 7 = ged addressed to 

The Amangeksy to too, pon Boks dese, mare improved by this 
new aos of co! ition, which has in other res’ » 
had con siderable ¢ ts upon the Fine Arts and the 
ing literature of the country. Moare, Cam 
Rogers, ure almost the only eminent names which ‘have 
not been begged or pought into the fact of contributing. 

To this little sketch of these favourite re rey we 
beg to add, that we have spoken to the best of the > 
cr age before us. Wis them all heartily 

rity, and the public joy of the Ce ges whic 

i kely to lead to excellence, we are bound, in our ~~ 4 
and on terms of fri with the jority of the par 
ties, to exercise the most rigid impartiality, even to Mhe 
extent of noticing their efforts in the line of priority in 
—_ th hey seach us, whether as specimens of arts or 

terature. 


Mr p Cansingtenty ington, th djistinguinhod be bard of ** Darmoor,” 
&c. is preparing ef miscellaneous poems for 
a Ag yy 

and Remains of Wilmot Warwick, so long 
announced, may very shortly be expected. 

Robert Mon omery, author of the Omnipresence of 
the Deity, &c. in the press a volume entitled An Uni- 
versal Prayer, a Poem—Death—A Vision of Heaven— 
and a Vision of Hell. 

In the Press.—Remarks on the several Sunder Services 
of the Church er) ag" the Year, Rev. Bishop 
Jolly.—Pleasures of oh a id, a Poem, y Chatieo Swabe 
author « of Metrical Essa 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Rev. R, H. Carne’s Sermons, 8yo. Is. Gd. bds.—An 
Epistle from Abelard to Eloise, by Thomas Stewart, Esq. 











ednesday 

Wind variable, pavelliag N.W. and S.W. 
Generally clear; a little rain on the 22d. 
Rain fallen, .1 of an inch. 


Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thu am: 28 | From 50. to 73 | 30.16 to 30.13 
Frida: 29 — 5l — 7. | 30.12 — Stat. 
Satw y ° “2 — 56 — 70. | 29.12 — 30. 
Sunday: - — 53. — 63 | 3006 — 30.00 

—, 

Monday -- 1 — 55. — 72. | 29.96 — 29.90 
Tuesda 2;>— > _- > 29.92. — 2293 
‘Wedn 3 se 30.00 — Stat. 


y 
Wind variable, puveieg? NE. 
, Seneenp clear; a heavy shower of rain on the Ist 


Edmonton. Caarvss H. ADAMS. 
Latitude------ 51° 7 32” N. 
Longitude... 0 51 W. of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ballads. 








3016 | and Mannets—Reviews of New Pubi: 
i foc wfurd’s Residence at Siam and Cochia; China, agr &o— 


Private Pupils, a t expeading Six, is ready to receive applica- 
at 


The Terms are as moderate as they can be, consistently with 
the superior Accommoda to be afforded. 
Letters, post- —s — be addressed to B. H. Malkin, LL.D. 
oe Middlesex. 





_ MUSIC. 
[HE HARMONICON 3 ry popular Journal 


of Music. 

In each mo maby Ne Namber of this geo publication are given 
Seven Pieces of and Instrumen ei y nm for the 
Piano-forte and arp, ot and otcasionally 
for the Flute and Violin. 

The original Music is by some of the most celebrated Serapee- 
ers of the present day, and the selections eo the es 
pieces of the great Masters, modernised and newly arranged fo: 
private Performance. 

ee Magazine tment of the Harmonicon consists of Es- 
says usidal Subjects, Correspondence, and Reports of the 
State « of Music in all parts of the World ; er with elaborate 
Criticisms, itugteated bs Extracts of mew Musical Works, The 
various contents of this s publication evidently render it an inva- 
luable acquisition alike to Musical Families and Societies, tothe 
Amateur and the Professor. 

The Number just a for , Repent contains— Music; 
I. Arietta, by Carlo ie Torre—I1 ge Ha If. 
Ballad, J. C, Taws, {of Philadel hia) —1V. Rondoletto, for Piano- 
forte, A pimane a a and Chorus, for Piano-forte 
(fron: Jessonda), tie Magazine Department contains 
the usual variety o Rete, Contiadance, riticism, and Mu- 
sical oe mce. 

don: Published by Samuel jeigs 18, Strand; and sold 
i all Booksellers, Mele. sellers, and ‘Teachers, in ‘Town and 
Country. 





——__- _____,, ___— 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
hHE _NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


other imteresting Arti- 
Sees Diary The ‘east of Alle Deuities,a 

by Thomas Campbell, Bsq.— 

ok if —_- h Fougests Abroad—Evils of Measure- 
i Philosophy of €) oy eae 








6 | Ex Rencon 
Dest The = 8 ye enna, by F. H.—Sketches of th the Trish 


Priestbood, No. 1-4 Hint wo Ketiring Citizens—Rambles in 
New South Wales—On Proverbs—Sketches of Parisian Society 
ications: Memoirs of Rovi- 


rama—Music. 2 , &c.—Fine Arts— 
the Select Sone tree om Public heck Tr ter 
i Perth Socjeties— rts—Rur: conomy— 
add Shoscoanes Heper io apie Memoirs of distinguished 
Persone lately deceased—Provincial Qccurrences, &c. Kc. 
es for inte Serer % New ais Street. 


DI INBURG) H "REVIEW. Advertise- 
area ern Be Geer 

e , 

pap rays sen to tong and Co. Paternoster Row; 


or Adam Biack of September: and 
Prospectuses: Calatagues, repeat Re &e. it ‘be stitched in the Member, 
not later than the 13th of September. 





Engravings, price 7s. 6d. i 
ONVERSTETONS on GEOLOGY; 


comprising a Familiar Exp of the E 
Wernerian Systems; the — Geology, as ae by Mr. 
te 














cone and and the 
, and others. 
: Printed for Santuel Maunder, 10, er wi 3 Street. 
whom also is published, price Be. 6d. neatly half-bound, 
The Young Lady’s Practical Guide to Fi 











We do not buy 
Davidge's appeal reached, us too late. 


uptes and Accounts. Son, 
the * Blemaents of 


Book- keeping,” wee. bc 


Morrison, Accountant, Author of 


* ot@ apes dee _— 


—"y 








eview, 


umber, 


GY; 
an and 
by Mr- 
etand, 


eet. 
nd, 
» Fi- 
hor of 
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HE ENGLISH FLORA. 
By Sir JAMES B. SMITH, TH, F-RS, 


gate same me 
Compendium * lere Britannice. In 12mo. 
ar Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Arti- 
ficial as. well as ural ete an Explanation of 


Jussieu’s System. oo 8vo. with 277 Figures of Plants, 
and their various Parts Price 128.; or coloured, 
YW. Mea. 6d. 


An ‘Introduction to Pe Study of Physiologi- 
cal and Systematical Botany. or 5th editions with 15 Plates, 
price 14s. plain % or ¢ 

The Gardener's Magazine. Conducted by 

ols, I 7% and III,, 8vo. price 
2s. 6d. boards. Te be continued in Numbers, every Two 
Fecthen alternately with the “ Magazine of Natural History,” 


Sa. 6d. 
#,* No. 16 will be published on the Ist of October. 
By the same Author, 

An raed Peace of Gardening, comprising 
the Theor: Arbori- 
culture, Landscer arereel, oe: &c. > Complete in 1 large vol. 
see with Seer 





ng on W 


ncyclopedia of Agriculture, « comprising 
da Bi and neyolapeeds of aluation and Management of 

— Property, &c. &c. In 1 large vol. 8vo, with upwards of 

800 Engravings on Wood, 2l. 10s. boards. 

The different Modes of Cultivating the Pine- 
Apple, from its first Introduction Into Europe to the late Im- 
provements of T. A. Knight, Esq. 8vo. price 9s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Culture and Management 

by William Forty eee te His Majesty. 


Fruit-Trees, 
foe 7th edition, with oa 
the “Beneficial Direction of 


me Essay on 
Expenditure. By RB. A. Slaney, Esq. 
“First St Steps to Botany, by J Z. he ; Drummond, 
M.D. 2d edition, with 100 Woodcuts, 9s. 
The Gardener’s ater ig By James 
Macphail. 7s. 6d. 
Conversations on Botany, with 21 Engra 
po 6th edition, enlarged, in 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. hese or > 
coloured 
s_luscologia Britannica, by William Jackson 
omas an Fegiat, 9d edition, H. lls. 6d, plain, and 
ae coloured Pla‘ 
Observations on the Management of Trusts 
Ne Roads. Rensin L. M‘Adam, Esq. 


Remarks on "the. present ent System of Road. 
Making. 8th edition, 7s. 6d. 
Lectures on Botany; containing the De- 
teriptive fey 4 fi shows Coase on, which the Growth and 
vanes By Anthony Todd Thom- 
om 0. Bvo. “Piste & 


8s. boards. 
va Florifers, the Shrubbery.” By 
oe. illips, F.H.S, 2 vals. Bvo. 12. Is. boards, 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Property for 
the Poor's Rate. ae ci ecto 
Syo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

e same Author, 


of” Valui Rents and T 
ad ss sana te 1. wae the Plan of ogee, &. 


wplements of. of Agri icultural Chemis stry, by Sir 
Davy, Bart oe edition, 15s, 
The Botanical Cabinet, in 4to. carefully 


; geleured, pul published in Monthly Numbers, price Se . Back Part 
contain: 


is 10 F ipares, accurately drawn from Living Plant, and 


engraved by George - with an Account:of each, and Rules 
fog its Cultivation, Xc. Conrad Loddiges and Sons: 
A New pay of Shoeing Horses. J. 
ney Sey Veterinary Surgeon pos Majesty. rR. 


A ‘coves Treatise on Practical Land-Snur- 
veying. By A. Nesbit, Land-Surveyor,, 1 large vol. 8vo. 12s. 


The Elements of Land-Surveying, designed 
for the Use of Schools. By A. Crecker. 4th edition; 12m. 9s. 
Architettura Campestre ; d in Lodges, 
Gestonen Houses, and other ptt . F. Hunt, meg 
4to. price 2ts. a or India as lls. 6d. boards. 
By the same Author, ‘ 

Half-a-Dozen Hints on Picturesque Domes- 
a= Architecture, _ a Series * Designs for Gate Lodges, Game- 
val Residen edi > i 
to" toca rf nd u ——~ aaa 2d edition, in 


proofs, 
for Parsonage Houses, Alms House 
one oS yal 4to. 21s. oes er India proofs, 11. lis. a 


""Teseractbons to Young Sportsmen in all that 
seioten te Guns and & i Difference between the Flint and 
‘ercussion System ; Prestrention of Game; —s Access to all 
with new ratus, for 


ections, 
Wild Fowl shooting both — the ae and my resh Water ; 
Diree for Trout and Advice to the Young 
Lieut-Col, P. Hawker. 6th 
ally 1 vel. 8vo. with explanatory 
boards, 


Rubel By the Rey. W.'B, Daniel. 
Pie Pes inti heeds peek by 5 Daniel. Nye 


N EPISTLE tfecns ABELARD to 
ELOISE. 
By THOMAS STEWART, Esq. 


“ Such, if there be, who loves so long, so well, 
Let him our sad, our tender story tell.”—Pepey 


James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, and, by order, of every 
Bookseller. 


Just published, by John Harris, Corner of St: Pauls Churchyard. 


ee of WISDOM for tte YOUNG; 





'By Beker Wi chia iBrcum, 
th 12 Engravings, ‘nga 1@mna. alf-baund, a “ 
2. “The Philosepher’s Stone, a By the 


Author of «‘ Don Ulloa,” and the “ Smugglerson.” 18mo. half- 
bound, with a Frontispiéce, price 3s. 6d. 
3. The Smuggier’sSen; D3 Ory Sherwood 
A Tale, by the Author of “ Don ’" and the <«Philosopher’s 
Stone.” ith a ttle Gre ag) half. bound. Price 8s. Gd. 
4, The Little Gramniarian; or, an Eas 
Guide to the Parts of Speech, and Familiar Itlustrations of the 
Leading Rules of Syntax. In a Series of instructive and amus- 
Econ Tales. By the Rev. Wm. Fletcher, of Cambridge, Author of 
Wisdom.” With 12 Engravings, 18mo. half-bound, 


i “The Child's s Duty, comprising a short Ex- 
planation of the T by a Mother to 
her Children. Half: Rows price 2s, with a Frontispiece. 

6. The Transformation of a Beech Tree; 
or, the Eventful History of a favourite Black Chair, related by 
Itself. With two beautiful Engravings, 12me. sewed, with a 

leather back. Price 1s. 6d. 

« The chair tells its sles yery prettily, and does not overload 
the reader with advice. ood councils occur naturally, and 
are given in a way not less italy pb be erentgel than if mere dog- 








/eang new editions on Oe Cllowing standard and 
oved Books 


a Mother, Author of “ Storiesfrom Ancient and Modetn History.” 
With Plates, half-hound. Price 7s. 6d. 

2, The Adventures of "Congo ; 3 containing a 
true Account feign The 4d edition, 18mo. half-bound, 
with a Frontispiece. Pric 

3. The Picturesque Primer ; or, Useful Mat- 
ter made pleasing Pastime for Toleese Houts. y An v. 
Wm. Fletcher, of a Author of “ Lessons of W Aone 
*¢ Little Grammarian,” &c. With coloured Plates, half-bound, 


4, Easy Rhymes. By a Lady, Author of 
«“ Cato.” th Bight highly-finished Engravi 18mo. half- 
bound. Price 28. wm oe eiceni 
Works on Domestic Senate inted for Leoginen, Rees, Oona, 
cater Ch reasd ae 
improved. 
HE | MEDICAL GUIDE, for the Use of 
Clergy, Heads of Families. and Seminaries, and 
Junior Prectiientes, 
By RICHARD REECE, ben D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Sc: 
A new edition, being me hogs posed en enlarged, 
rice 12s. boards. 


P 

The Good Nurse ; «, Hints on the Manage- 
ment of the Sick and Lying-in Chamberand Nursery. 2d edition, 
with Additions, and recommend Letters from Sir Astley Coo- 
per, Dr. Babington, Dr. Paris, Dr. Lister, &c. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Mrs. Fry. Price 8s. with a Portrait of the Author. 

*,° Preparing for the press, by the same Author, 
The Good Housewife. 


Domestic Duties ; or, Instructions to Young 

Married Ladies o eir H and the 

‘of their hem St we elations and Deses 
of Married Life. By Mrs. Willie Parkes. In i vol. 12mo0. 4d 
edition, 10s, Gd. beards. 

Domestic Economy and Cookery for Rich 
and Poor; the whole composed w “—_ the utmost attention te 
Health, Economy, and Elegance. By a Lady. In 1 thick vol. 
12moe. price 9s. boards, or 10s. bound and lettered. 

The Art of French _ Cookery. By A. B. 

Par Second edition, in 1 vol. 
IBmos Price "3 boards, printed uses with the “ Domestic 
ery 


Advice to a Nobleman on the Manner in 
which his Children should be instructed on the Piano-forte. 3d 
edition, in Ifmo. gilt leaves, 3s. sewed. 

A Practical Treatise to render the Art of 
Brewing more easy. By C. N. Hayman, Common Brewer. 94 

ion, 12me. with an Engraving, 43. 6d. boards. 

Advice to Young Mothers on the Physieal | # 


Education of Children. By aGrandmother. 1 vol. 19me. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 











‘n 3 vols. post 8vo. price 28s. 6d. 


HE H ISTORY OF GEORGE 
GODFREY. Related by HIMSELF. 
« Beas oS of « George Godfrey’ remind us frequently of the 
ones.’ The same minute acquaintance with a 
eee aan of life, from which the great mass of man- 
kind is by various ci entirely d, and a had 
almost said the same graphic power in giving animation to scenes 
apparently indifferent in themselves, are, we think, visible in the | 
ee ony actions.”— Monthly Revien. 
‘his is a novel of the good old Roderick Random breed.”— 
New Monthly Magazine. 
« Like those great masters, Fielding and Smollett, the author 
living fountains of 





nm his materials from the 
truth and reality.”—Literary Chronic 
*«« It possesses powerful. passages, wd we have + doubt will 

extremely popular ade oe ue watt pictures which it presents 
of Life in Landen, athe 





Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Strect, 


| Wages; a Legend of Li 


1. True Stories from English History. By |. 


EY ee 
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